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For the Woman's Journal. 


HYMENEAL, 
SANUARY 10, 1878. 


BY J. 0. 
Not as clinging doth the vine 
To the kernwood’s trunk incline. 
And its slender tendrils twine. 
Pendent, frail and weak; 
Nor like timorous, frightened bird, 
Shall the woman to her lord 
Turn, bereft of will or word, 
Which her thought may speak. 
Hail! O blessed wedlock, hail' 
May no foe thy bond assail, 
Nor thy pleasures ever fail, 
To this new-made one 
Come! celestial union, come! 
Light with peace the future home 
Of this happy bride and groom,- 
Heaven therein begun. 











THE WRONG HANDLE. 





“All things” says Epictetus ‘‘have two 
handles. Beware of the wrong one.” I 
have never seen the wrong handle more dis- 
tinctly used than inthe criticisms, public 
and private, on the ‘'Year’s Experiment” 
by Mrs. Hopkins, which was published, by 
my request in the last WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The essay gave the extraordinary results of 
a year’s teaching applied to a class of girls 
by a teacher of thorough training and much 
experience, but who had happily escaped 
what ©, F. Adams, Jr. calls the “ruts” of 
vur public school system. I called atten- 
tion, both in the Primary Teacher and in 
this JouRNAL, to the value of this essay, 
though I did not pretend to criticise or en- 
dorse it in all its details. On the other 
hand, it was criticised in the Primary Teach- 
er, by Mrs. A. K. Aldrich of Florence, 
Mass., in stringent language, of which the 
following is a part:— 

Editor of Primary Teacher: 

The New Bedford article, in the Novem- 
ber number of the Pkimary TEACHER, sent 
tome last week, isa fearful comment, to 
thoughtful minds, upon the present public 
school system, and ought to be sent far and 
wide, to let people see what is the standard 
ur leading educators set up for our ten- 
year-old babies. 

You know,—and so must everybody who 
‘hinks,—that if all was accomplished in 
Mrs. Hopkins’ school that she describes, 
there was a forced growth. No child of 
ten years ought to memorize enough to re- 
inember the leading events in our country 
for the last two hundred years; and to com- 
prehend their significance is simply im- 
possible. Several other studies,—accord- 
ing to the statement,—quite as unreasonable, 
were given to the children, besides French, 
ae Drawing, Zoology, Botany, Fables, 
ete. 

I have also a private letter from a lady 
who teaches girls of ten, in a Boston public 
school, and has had fifteen years of experi- 
ence to fall back upon. She is amazed at 
what I said about the essay in question, for 
she thinks it ‘‘the most deleterious commu- 
nication that could have been condensed 
into that space of print,” and implores me 
to explain myself. 

The difference of attitude seems at first 
bewildering; but a little examination will 
explain it. Perhaps an illustration will 
help. I know a scientific man who made a 
calculation of the amount of space traveled, 
‘mn a single day, by his boy of four years. 
I forget the amount, but it was something 
Stupendous. If it had been announced in 
the public prints that any child of that age 
had been compelled to walk one-half that 





distance along a public road, between sun- 
rise and sunset, the Society for the Preven- 
tion, &c. would have interfered. They 
would have shown, by irresistible argument, 
that the task was atrocious; and they would 
have been quite right, had it been done 
under compulsion. Yet there is the fact, 
that when the child is left to itself, it accom- 
plishes twice the amount, and calls it play. 

We touch here the precise difference. 
Looked at from the point of view of the 
average public school, I should think Mrs. 
Hopkins’ statement would appear an out- 
rage. For this point of view would be like 
measuring the miles along the road. Pub- 
lic-school teachers, reading the essay, as- 
sume that the author has produced their re- 
sults by their methods. Not at all; she has 
produced her own results by her own meth- 
ods. It is evident from her statement 
that the children enjoyed themselves as 
they went along. In my own case there is 
the additional evidence derived from per- 
sonal knowledge of Mrs. Hopkins herself 
and from the firm conviction that she would 
not overwork children and would not 
“cram.” Of course this is private knowl- 
edge, but it seems to me that the article 
carries its own evidence on that point. If 
it did not so seem, 1 never should have 
called attention to it. 

I must say frankly, that I do not think it 
possible for the best public school teacher 
to do justice to what can be done fora 
picked class of young children whose minds 
are fresh and unspoiled. Public schools 
have many strong merits, but their size and 
their mixed material give very little chance 
for the kind of talent in teacher or scholar 
which produces great individual results. 
Consequently all steps which look toward 
fresh and natural methods have to be tried 
in private schools first. Public schools for 
drill, no doubt, and for mutual action of 
mind; but private schools for freshness and 
originality. 

It was the theory of Horace Mann, and 
nobody has ever got beyond it, that all 
knowledge is naturally attractive to a child, 
and that it is our fault if he does not love 
it all. It is idle to say that there is no royal 
road to knowledge. Probably the most ex- 
traordinary intellectual feat we perform in 
all our lives isthe learning to spell our own 
language; and this we do so easily and early, 
that we do not remember when we did it. 
If we could learn to make other intellectual 
feats as attractive and natural, they too 
could be done in their turn, without a tear. 
Take the different things taught by Mrs. 
Hopkins, as illustration. When her critics 
hear that these young pupils learned to 
speak French and German, they are ap- 
palled; for they think of long and weary 
lessons in Ollendorff or Fasyuelle. But all 
experience shows that if you take children 
early enough and surround them with peo- 
ple speaking different languages, they will 
learn two or three of these as easily as one, 
and with a purity of accent that shames 
their more learned elders. So in history; 
when Mrs. Hopkins says of her pupils ‘‘they 
had quite a clear vision of the course of 
events in this country for two hundred 
years,” she says what is perfectly practica- 
ble; it can be safely claimed that hundreds 
of children of ten years have learned the 
same by simply reading and re-reading, to 
please themselves, the book she names as a 
text-book. When Mrs. Aldrich says ‘‘no 
child of ten ought to memorize enough to 
remember the leading events in our country 
for the last two hundred years,” we see the 
point of view of the public school. In 
these schools the ‘‘leading events” are often 
held to include the number of killed and 
wounded on each side in every battle of the 
American Revolution. But this is just the 
method which Mrs. Hopkins sets aside; 
and experience shows that her success, on 
her mcthod, is perfectly practicable. 

So when we turn to the other studies 
mentioned, we see the same influence of a 
wise teacher availing herself of the natural 
action of the childish mind. Who that has 
taught natural history to children, in out- 
door lessons, in summer, cannot see that 
this formidable ‘‘Zoology and Botany”’ may 
be so presented as to be a delight? They 
are such things as children learn in vaca- 
tion, under right guidance, and call it play. 
So with even grammar and arithmetic, as 
here described. The difference between a 
natural and an arbitrary mode of presenting 
them is simply the difference between row- 
ing with the current or against it. 

Thus the whole paper is to me—interpret- 
ing it, no doubt, with personal knowledge 
of the author—something very much like 
the scientific calculation of my friend as to 
the miles traversed by his little boy. Hav- 
ing carried her pupils easily along, Mrs. 
Hopkins looks round with amazement to 
see how far she has brought them. 





Any teacher who begins by summing up 
the miles is taking hold of the wrong han- 
dle, whether it be done for censure or imi- 
tation. But any teacher who will observe 
and imitate the methods of nature will have 
reason to be astonished, I am sure, at the 
distance traversed, whether in a day or a 
year. T. W. H. 
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THE BATTLE RENEWED IN COLORADO. 


Eprtors JouRNAL.—The night of January 
5, was too cold for many people to be will- 
ing to turn out from beside their glowing 
hearths for the sake of an idea, and that 
idea one which is under the cloud of recent 
rejection by a majority of the voting popu- 
lation of our city and state. However, a 
fair audience as to size, and a most excellent 
one as tointelligence and social weight, con- 
vened in the Lawrence Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Denver, to organize 
the Arapahoe County Equal Rights League. 

Governor Evans was chosen Chairman. 
The Rev. W. J. Phillips, pastor of the 
Southern Methodist Church, opened the ex- 
ercises with prayer. Professor 8. R. Hop- 
kins was elected Secretary, and, at the re- 
quest of the Chair, read a letter of regret 
from Dr. Ellis, who had been announced as 
one of the speakers at the meeting. Dr. 
Ellis’s letter expressed the most cordial sym- 
pathy with the movement, and promised to 
fulfill the engagement for an address at 
some early subsequent time. 

Dr. Crary was also unable to be present, 
his official duties having called him to Wy- 
oming, where he is always glad to note the 
healthful working of Woman Suffrage. 

Secretary Hopkins then read the Consti- 
tution, and a part of the signatures thereto 
appended; but the latter were so many that, 
after the audience had listened to a hundred 
or more of the names of our most promi- 
nent and esteemed citizens, sombody moved 
that the rest of the list should remain un- 
read, and it was so voted. 

Miss Hindman made a brief and interest- 
ing report of the work she had lately been 
doing—the obtaining of signatures to the 
League pledge; which she had found far 
pleasanter than she had dared to anticipate; 
not once had she met any discourtesy of 
word or deed, even when very decided op- 
position to the movement was expressed. 
She sketched the plan which she considered 
the most eflicient for carrying on the con- 
test in which we are engaged, and urged 
that each one do whatever is in his or her 
power, ‘‘without haste, without rest.” She 
spoke with confident hope of the success of 
Equal Rights in Colorado, in two years, if, 
by means of the press, public meetings, 
printed documents, and the best Suffrage 
literature, to be everywhere scattered, the 
people were thoroughly informed of the 
real significance of this forward step in true 
republicanism. She closed by a brief but 
eloquent allusion to the humiliation which 
all American women had lately suffered at 
the hands of Senators Thurman and Ogles- 
by, in their ridicule of the petitions of hon- 
orable, tax-paying women for political rec- 
ognition and enfranchisement. ‘‘Can any 
woman, reading this, and understanding 
therefrom that she has not even the right 
of petition—can she fold her arms and say, 
‘I have all the rights 1 want?’ ”’ 

Hon. George W. Miller was the next 
speaker, and he elucidated with much abili- 
ty and earnestness one or two general prin- 
ciples of government:—the value of the 
ballot, the wrong inflicted upon any class of 
disfranchised citizens, and the just claim of 
women to an equal voice with men in fram- 
ing the government to which both give 
equal allegiance. 

The Committee on Nominations presented 
the following report, which was adopted 
unanimously. 

OFFICERS OF ARAPAHOE CO. EQUAL RIGHTS 
LEAGUE: 


Presipent.—F. M. Ellis. 

VicE-PREsIDENTS.—George W, Miller, R. W. Wood- 
bury, A. J. Williams. : 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY.—Henry C. Dillon, 

RecorpDine Secretary.—S. R. Hopkins. 

TreasurER.—J. M. Strickler. 

Executive Committge.—John Evans, D. M. Rich- 
ards, W. B. Vickers. 

MarsHau.—A. L. Richard. 


And so the new year is well begun for 
Colorado Suffragists. A. C. A. 
Denver Colorado, Jan. 7, 1878. 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


At the meeting held Jan. 13th, a very in- 
structive paper was read by Miss Townsend, 
upon “Egypt.” 

The speaker introduced her subject by 
saying, that while the studies of India, 
Persia aud Greece began with epic poems, 
recording myths concerning the gods, and 
the exploits of heroes, the early history of 
Egypt comes to us on rolls of papyrus found 
in the tombs, buried for ages with the 
dead, of which a few only have as yet been 











translated. What we know of the old em- 
pire, we gather from these papyri and the in- 
scriptions on the monuments of that period. 

The deciphering of the inscription on the 
famous Rosetta Stone, at the close of the 
18th century, gave to the world a key to 
unlock the hieroglyphical language of 
Egypt. Language is the oldest monument 
and the highest reliable source of informa- 
tion to the modern historian. Miss Towns- 
end traced the progress of language from 
20,000 B.C., through the parts of speech, 
the formation of stems into roots, the de- 
clensions and conjugations, with affixes and 
and suffixes, to the stage of the Egyptian 
language 13,000 B.C. 10,000 B. C. came 
the flood and a great convulsion in North- 
ern Asia, which period is the beginning of 
Egyptian nationality, and Osisis has become 
an object of worship. Thought in the 
human mind must have preceded language. 
Speech is the result of thought stirring for 
expression. The earliest thought expressed 
in language is religious. Hence, ideas of a 
divine being or beings are the first to be 
evolved among all peoples. The soul of 
man, being an emanation from the great 
source of tife, feels in the very constitution 
of his nature a necessity to worship. 

This need is first met by nature-wor- 
ship; as he looks npon the Universe, he 
feels alone in the world. Man has felt the 
God in himself, and reaches for the God 
from whom he sprang. Attention was 
then called to the movement of religious 
thought in Egypt 12,000 B. C. They car- 
ried with them the language and religion 
of Western Asia to the valley of the Nile. 
It was a religion of fear and human sacri- 
fice. They left the Altar of Moloch stream- 
ing with blood. In the course of the eight 
thousand years before the historical period, 
these people evolved a new religion, as well 
as a new language. Shut out, as they 
were, from all communication with other 
nations, there was nothing to hinder an 
original growth of thought, manners and 
customs. The country of the Nile was and 
is unique to the last degree; a soil of sur- 
passing richness and an atmosphere so pure 
and dry that monuments raised by the hand 
of man resist decay for thousands of years. 
700 miles long, and only a few miles wide, 
it contains within its own area everything 
to be desired—a wealth of mineral, as well 
as vegetable productions; granite for obe- 
lisks; sandstone for temples; limestone for 
pyramids. A few miles to the east are 
alabaster mines, both veined and white, for 
all ornamental purposes; gold mines in 
Nubia; diamonds in the desert at the south- 
west; abundant supply of salt in the north- 
west. They had but little to do but to 
think and imagine all sorts of grotesque 
beings to worship. 

Man pictures the God or gods he worships, 
according to the quality of his mind and 
degree of his culture. Imagination lifts 
man out of materialism into the realm of 
spirit. If he longs for God in his soul, he 
gets Him, if only ‘“‘for one transcendent 
moment.” This mystic union of God and 
the soul comes not through logic. We 
should not despise the gropings of the early 
man, in sc:arch after truth. Only the shell, 
the dead mummy of their religion, has come 
down through the ages to us. Once full of 
life, human souls were warmed, nourished, 
strengthened and uplifted according to 
their aspirations and needs. Their ethics 
were as high as ours. Their gods required 
them to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to speak the truth, to pay all debts, 
to bury the dead, to be brave in war, loyal 
to king and country; in a word, to deal 
justly with all men. 

She spoke of a few of their most promi- 
nent gods, and told how these were all re- 
solved into one, named Osiris. The Egyp- 
tians were the first who taught the immor- 
tality of the soul. Long before written 
history, the Egyptians had evolved a_ belief 
in one God, from whom all living human 
beings emanated. 


Miss Townsend is about to form a class 
for the study of Egypt, and from the ex- 
ceedingly interesting manner in which she 
answered the ladies’ questions, we hope 
many will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity thus presented. 8. KE. E. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LEOMINSTER. 





Epitors JouRNAL.—We think it best to 
forward what signatures we have to the 
State petition, and shall still continue to 
circulate the Congressional petition till it is 
more numerously signed. We did not re- 
ceive the heading till after we had canvassed 
a portion of the town with the other peti- 
tion, so we have failed to secure many names 
that would have been given, had both been 
presented together. 

We shall get more signatures on our State 
petition soon, and forward them to you 
along with the Congress petition. Our 
Senator, Charles Merriam, favors Woman 
Suffrage. The cold indifference of many 
makes the task laborious and irksome. 
Still we do not despair. My husband goes 
forth every day to labor among the oppo- 
nents, often with very encouraging results. 
Our Club has ceased to act. Too many 
had not ‘‘counted the cost.” But the field 
is open to individual action, and we shall 
go on, as in years past, slowly but surely. 

Frances H. DRAKE. 

Leominster, Mass. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


QUEEN Victoria will open the British 
Parliament in person. 

Mary G. Brown has been appointed li- 
brarian of the new library at Marblehead, 
Mass. 

Miss Emma Bricuam has a spirited bust 
of the venerable Rev. Dr. Neale, at Williams 
& Everett's store in Boston 

Mrs. Fanny Forry, of West Mempfield, 
Pa., has just celebrated her 103d birthday, 
and is still able to get about without asssist- 
ance, while her mind is clear. 

Miss Kare Frevp is fortunate in the pub 
lication of articles in the London Times 
and in the proposals of that journal to re 
ceive and print other matter from her pen. 

Miss Exizanera P. Prasopy's articles 
entitled ‘“‘Reminiscences of Dr. Channing,” 
in the Unitarian Review, will be published 
in book form by Roberts Brothers in the 
spring. 

Mrs. Saran Joserpna Hate, having 
reached her 90th year, has concluded that 
she needs rest and relaxation, and has ac- 
cordingly laid down the editorial pen of 
Godey’s Lady's Book, which she has edited 
for the past fifty years. 

Mrs. BLAKE, of the Executive Committee 
of the New York Woman Suffrage Society, 
says that the committee has spoken with 
several members of the Legislature, and that 
the majority of them are in favor of passing 
a bill giving female property-owners the 
right to vote. 

Mrs. Margaret Biancuarp, of Har- 
vard, Mass., left a bequest of $80,000 with 
which to found an academy in that town, 
to be called the Bromfield Academy, after 
her grandfather. It is proposed to expend 
$20,000 in building and furnishing, and ap- 
ply the income of the remainder for its 
maintenance, 

Miss UrsuLa CusuMan, of Boston, late- 
ly lectured on ‘‘Art in Italy in the Early 
and Middle Ages.”” She showed that sculp- 
ture was the expression of a rude and 
youthful people. It was suited to pagan- 
ism, butafter Christianity had wakened the 
conscience, a profounder expression of the 
soul was needed. Painting gave this, and 
was theslow growth of a later civilization, 
except for ornament. It was repressed 
during the middle ages by ecclesiastical 
rule, but awoke with the Renaissance. 


Dr. Emtty Mercaur, of Lasell Semina- 
ry, Aurburndale, Mass., makes herself ac- 
quainted not only with the slight ailments 
of her pupils, but with all their personal 
habits, and administers more admonitions 
than medicines. It is sometimes harder to 
loosen a belt clasp, or lighten heavy skirts, 
than to break the bonds of the slave and re- 
iieve his burdens, yet results will tell. 
Many a weak or diseased girl grows strong- 
er there, and among forty five who were 
weighed, all but two have gained in weight 
during the last three months, at an average 
each of seven pounds and a fraction. 


Miss Frances Power CosseE asks the 
London Spectator to reprint from the 7imes 
ashort paragraph mentioning the facts of 
several horrible wife-murders, and _ perti- 
nently asks, with whom lies the guilt of 
these never-ceasing, ever-multiplying Eng- 
lish ‘‘atrocities.”” Then she adds: ‘If we, 
the women of England, possessed constitu 
tional rights, the very first exercise of our 
power of political pressure would undoubt 
edly be to compel the attention of our rep 
resentatives in the Legislature to the pre 
vention of these crimes of wife-beating and 
wife-murder. Can you, men of England, 
wholly acquit your consciences, while you 
tie our hands, and never lift your own?” 

Miss Maria So.TeR has lectured upon 
“Denmark and the Danes” in San Francis- 
co. The papers of that city say that the au- 
dience was exceedingly attentive, and was 
evidently interested. The geographical po- 
sition of the kingdom was described, with 
its relative standing among the European 
powers. The manners, customs, and do 
mestic habits of the Danes were reviewed. 
The social and political status of the people 
were considered, with especial reference to 
the disadvantages of the ladies, who are 
not permitted to practice in any profession, 
though they may have devoted a life to the 
acquisition of knowledge upon the subject. 
The literary treasures of the country are of 
comparatively recent collection, the lan 
guage not having been written before the 
year 1700. The songs of the bards of the 
middle ages were sung long before they were 
written, but they nevertheless possessed a 
large amount of poetical merit. At the 
close of the lecture, petitions to Congress in 
behalf of Woman Suffrage were laid on 
the table for signatures. 
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THE SLAVES OF THE ROLLING-PIN. 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ, 


Pies again! Always pies! One, two, 
three, four, this is the fifth time, witbin, 
say, ten days or a fortnight, that, to my 
knowledge, pies have stood in the way of 
better things. 

First, my hostess, Mrs. Fennel, could not 
leave to take a ride with me a few mornings 
ago, because ‘‘we are entirely out of—pies.” 
Mrs. Fennel, poor woman, is far from well, 
and what with husband, grown-up boys, 
and two small children, not to mention my- 
self as boarder; she has a large family to 
cook for, and only her daughter Martha to 
help do the work. That breezy morning 
ride would have raised her spirits; it would 
have put new life into her; but—pies (This 
is one time.) Then Miss Martha, who is 
fond of reading, declined the loan of my 
library-book the other day, on account of 
having to help her mother make—pies. 
(Two times.) Last evening she could not 
run up on the hill to see the sun set, because 
they were trying to get the meat and apple 
ready over night for—pies. (Three times.) 
When poor Mrs. Fennel was taken off her 
work the other day by one of her frequent 
ill-turns, Mrs. Melendy came in with offers 
of assistance. 

‘‘Now I can stay just two hours by the 
clock,” said Mrs. Melendy, in her sprightly 
way; ‘‘and what shall I take hold of first? 
Shall I tidy up the room, read to you, bathe 
your head, make you some good gruel? Or, 
else, shall I take hold of the mending, or see 
to the dinner, or what?” 

Mrs, Fennel raised her languid lids, and 
faintly murmured ‘‘Out of pies.” 

‘Dear me!” cried breezy Mrs. Melendy, 
“I know what the feeling is well enough; 
and ‘tis a dreadful feeling! Why, I should 
no more dare to set out a meal’s victuals 
without pie, than I should dare to fly! For 
my husband, he must have his piece o’ pie 
to top off with, whatever's on the table.” 
And the sympathizing sister bared her will- 
ing arms, and wrestled womanfully with 
the rolling-pin, I know not how long. 

The fifth time was this morning. While 
sitting in the room adjoining the kitchen, 
the doors being open between, I heard 
Martha ask her mother why they could not 
take a magazine. ‘I do long for something 
to read!” she said; ‘‘and all we have is just 
one newspaper a week.” 

“O! we couldn’t get much reading-time,” 
said Mrs. Fennel. ‘‘If ’tisn’t one thing, ’tis 
another, and sometimes both. There’s your 
father, now, coming with the raisins. These 
pies will take about all the forenoon.” Miss 
Martha afterward spoke to her father about 
the magazine. 

“We can’t afford to spend money on 
readin’,” he answered, in his usual drawling 
monotone; ‘‘costs a sight to live. Now, if 
we didn’t raise our own pork, we should be 
hard pushed to git short’nin’ for our pies.” 

Such constant reiteration had made me 
desperate. I strode to the doorway. ‘And 
why must we have pies?” I demanded, in 
tones of smothered indignation. ‘‘Why 
not bread and butter, with fruits or sauce 
instead? Why not drop pies out of the 
work altogether? Yes, drop them out of 
the world.” Miss Martha was the first to 
recover from the shock of this startling 
proposition. ‘Our men-folks couldn’t get 
along without pies, Mr. McKimber,” she 
said. 

‘*Pie-crust does make a slave of a woman, 
though,” said Mrs, Fennel. ‘‘There’s noth- 
in’ harder than standin’ on your feet all the 
forenoon, rollin’ of it out.” 

*‘Denno’bout doin’ without pie,” drawled 
Mr. Fennel. ‘Pears if bread’n sarse’d be 
a mighty poor show for somethin’ to eat.” 

**’T would take off the heft of the cookin’,” 
said Mrs. Fennel, thoughtfully; ‘‘but” (with 
a sigh) ‘‘you couldn’t satisfy the men-folks.” 

I rushed to my chamber in despair. Pie, 
then, is one of the household gods in 
Tweenit. But what can I d- about it? 
Something must be done. Suppose I write 
an ‘‘Appeal to Women,” and read it at the 
sewing-circle, pretending it was taken from 
a newspaper published in—well, in Alaska, 
or Australia, or the Orkney Islands. We 
gentlemen are expected to help along the 
entertainment in some way. 

Hark, now, to the music of the rolling- 
pin sounding from below! That music 
shall inspire my 

“APPEAL,” 

“My dear friends, this is an age of inquiry. 
Can any one tell us who first imprisoned our 
luscious fruits in a paste of grease and flour, 
baptized the thing with fire, and named it 
pie? And why is this pie a necessity? 
That is what confounds me. Mothers with 
families, hard pressed with work, consume 
time and strength in endless struggles with 
the rolling-pin. Fathers of families length- 
en their bills to shorten their pies. And all 
this is to what end? The destruction of 
health. Every stroke on the board demands 
strength which is worse than thrown away. 
Every flake of pastry is so much food 
which were better left uneaten. And as for 
time consumed in this kind of labor, who 
shall count the hours which are daily rolled 
away, and chiefly by overburdened women, 
who complain of ‘no time’ and ‘no consti- 

ution’? 

“One Saturday forenoon I stood on the 





hill which commands a view of the village. 
It was ‘baking-day.’ Being a clairvoyant, 
I looked through the roofs of the houses, 
and saw in every kitchen a weary woman, 
‘standin’ on her feet, rolling, rolling, rolling. 
Close around some stood their own little 
children, tugging at their skirts, pleading 
for that time and attention which rightfully 
belonged to them. One frail, delicate wo- 
man was actually obliged to lie down and 
rest twice, before her task was ended. 
Another, the mother of an infant of not 
many months old, accomplished hers with 
one foot on the cradle-rocker. 

“We read of despotic countries where 
galley-slaves were chained tothe oar. They, 
however, after serving their time, went 
free. Alas for poor Woman chained to the 
rolling-pin! Her sentence is for life. 

‘*We read, too, in ancient story, of power- 
ful genii, whose control over their slaves 
was absolute; but this terrible genius of the 
household exacts from its slaves an equally 
prompt obedience. Is there one among 
them who dares assert her freedom? 

“No; their doom is inevitable. Woman 
is foreordained to roll her life away. Is 
there no escape? Noescape. The rolling- 
board is planted squarely in the path of 
every little daughter; and sooner or later, 
if her life be spared, she will walk up to it. 
May we not call it an altar upon which 
human sacrifices are performed daily? 

‘I observed, on the morning just men- 
tioned, that, in the intervals of pastry-mak- 
ing, the genius of the long-handled spoon 
took control, demanding its customary 
tribute of eggs, sugar, fat, spices, &c., de- 
manding, also, the usual outlay of time and 
strength which goes to the compounding of 
cakes; and thus, with rolling, beating and 
stirring, the forenoon wore away, leaving 
in each house its accumulation of unwhole- 
some food. 

‘You do know, madam, that plain living 
is better for your children? You would 
like more time to devote to them, or for 
books, or for recreation? Then, pray, 
why not change all this? Is palate forever 
to rank above brain? Change your creed? 
Say, ‘I believe in health, in books, in out- 
doors.’ Why don’t you rise, slaves? Now 
is your time. Now, when slaves every- 
where are demanding their freedom, demand 
yours. 

“Company? Thanks for teaching me 
that word. The kind hospitality of this 
social little village of Tweenit enables me 
to be ‘company’ myself very frequently. 
And I am aware that much time is spent in 
the preparation of viands to set before me, 
which, for variety and richness, could not 
be excelled. Shall I add, that whenever, 
at the bountifully-spread tea-tables, I have 
attempted to start a rational conversation, 
the attempt usually has been a failure? 
Books, public men, public measures, new 
ideas, new inventions, new discoveries, what 
is doing for the elevation of women,—on 
none of these subjects had my entertainers 
a word to offer. Their talk was, almost 
without exception, trivial, not to say 
gossipy. 

‘Therefore, as a member of that institu- 
tion, which, as everybody says, ‘makes a 
sight of work,’ namely, ‘company,’ I pro- 
test. I petition for less variety in food, and 
more culture. And your petitioner further 
prays, that some of the spices and good 
things be left out in cooking, and put into 
the conversation. 

‘But the ‘men-folks’? Ah, to be sure! 
Perhaps, after all, it 1s they who need an 
appeal.”—From the Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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AT THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 


The day was hot and sultry, like most of 
the days in August. Now and then a breeze 
sprang up, cooled the air for a few moments, 
and then died away, leaving almost perfect 
silence and intense heat. The sun was par- 
tially obscured by light clouds; the moun- 
tains were hazy. 

We were too languid for work or for a 
morning ramble, so we sat by the window 
and watched the light, fleecy clouds on the 
mountains, sometimes resting on the sum- 
mits, then chasing each other over the sides, 
sweeping the tree-tops as they passed, and 
then, again, falling softly and slowly like a 
veil to the base, where they melted away 
almost at our feet; we listened to the brook, 
as it came running down the lane, straight 
from the tunnel, dancing and sparkling as 
if it were glad to get out into fresh air and 
sunshine again. We pretended to reada 
little, but the ‘‘Setentific American” being 
the only readable thing we could lay our 
hands on, we soon gave it up; we were too 
indolent to read for information or to use 
our thinking powers. I believe I learned 
that potash is found in mines, three only in 
the world, but where they are I have for- 
gotten; however it does uot matter in the 
least. 

Brownie, the canary, hopped about the 
room a little while in lazy fashion; too indo- 
lent to fly or sing; then sauntered back into 
his cage and swung himself to sleep. But 
at noon a breeze sprang up; the trees nodded, 
and beckoned us away into the woods so 
cool and green and shady; the invitation 
was too tempting to be resisted, so we pluck- 
ed up courage and ventured out. 

The road was dusty and the way was 





steep, so we soon sat down, near the edge of 
a cliff, to rest. Men were working below 
us, at the mouth of the tunnel, walling up 
the sides. The great, awkward derrick 
swung heavy rocks into place. The Irish- 
men worked lazily, sending stones and dirt 
rattling down the bank, while drilling for 
the blast. A little child with bare legs and 
scanty clothing, ran up and down the great 
steps leading to the top of the arch, her lit- 
tle legs too short for such huge rocks. Then 
perched like a bird on the highest, she sat 
quite motionless watching the men at work; 
a queer little image, adding to the pictu- 
esque scene, 

Then we loitered on up the hill, picking 
blackberries and a few late raspberries by 
the way, looking back at the lovely view 
behind us, making many turns, passing tiny 
cottages belonging to French or Irish labor 
ers, built many years ago, when the tunnel 
was commenced and now falling into decay, 
but propped up and patched and mended, 
each with its little garden of cabbages, 
onions and potatoes. 

Still climbing up hill, we at last reached 
the ‘‘West Shaft.” It isa desolate place; 
the buildings in ruin; heavy engines lying 
idle and rusting away for want of work; 
the shaft itself over three hundred feet deep, 
a dark and ghostly hole; dreary and deso- 
late indeed, it may well be haunted as they 
say it is, by ghosts of men who were killed 
there. Many lives were lost through the 
breaking of ropes or machinery; filling with 
water or caving in. Beyond are the Nitro- 
glycerine works, labeled ‘‘dangerous,” all 
the more fascinating for that very reason. 
I have an insane desire to go exploring into 
every corner; should like to see how it is 
made; they freeze it and ship from here in 
cars made expressly for the purpose. 

Near by is the ‘‘dump”—immense piles of 
stone, all of it drawn up through the shaft; 
it is simply impossible to give any idea of 
the amount of rock in the dump; it must be 
seen to be appreciated. The view from there 
is very beautiful, and if I held the pen of a 
ready writer, 1 would describe it eloquently. 
Below is the valley dotted with cottages and 
farms; to the northward is North Adams 
with its spires and factories; and every- 
where are mountains rising one above an- 
other. 

We have a mania in these days for col- 
lecting ‘‘specimens,”’ and seldom go out for 
a walk without a heavy hammer, which did 
good service in cracking up rocks at the 
shaft though we found nothing precious. 
Some specimens of ‘‘fool’s gold,” a few 
cubes and some bits of jet were the most 
valuable. 

We desired to extend our researches far- 
ther up the mountain, but the setting sun 
and weary feet warned us home. 

The sun sets early here among the moun- 
tains. We can see it for a long while shin- 
ing on the roofs of North Adams and on the 
tops of the mountains in the east, while we 
are ourselves in complete shade. There is 
always afresh night breeze blowing down 
from the hills, bringing new life and vigor. 
This makes our homeward walks ‘‘in the 
cool of the day,” always pleasant and long 
to be remembered. Verily our lines are 
fallen in pleasant places. LORAINE. 

North Adams, Mass. 
— eo -— 
IN THE BEGINNING. 








The question is sometimes asked: Why 
is it that Woman has ever been subject to 
Man? What cause induced him to rule 
over her? 

The reason is probably this. In the ear- 
ly ages of the world, the mind was compar- 
atively dormant, and physical force bore 
sway. Men and women in the savage state, 
roamed through woods and over mountains 
in companies, in quest of food. Sometimes 
these companies would be separated for 
years. Then having lost the memory of 
others besides themselves, a casual meeting 
of strange parties would occasion fear in the 
bosoms of these wild people. Wrangling 
and strife followed, and the men being 
stronger and more combative than the wo- 
men, they fell upon and destroyed each 
other, possessing themselves of the spoils. 
This aroused their cupidity and war became 
an art, in which each tried to excel the other. 

Then, becoming robbers, men built strong 
holds, from which they could espy a weaker 
party from afar and sallying out, slay him, 
and enrich themselves with his substance. 
This was the case in Europe in the dark 
ages; in the times of the barons and their 
clans. It is still the state of things among 
the Tartar and Arab tribes. The will of 
the stronger was the only law; violence and 
crime the result. 

Woman was an important item in the list 
of spoils. Being endowed with the ability 
to elaborate and rear human beings, she had 
litle leisure and less inclination for war, 
She, the giver of life, was utterly opposed 
to war, the destroyer of life and she shrank 
from it with her whole being. When her 
father and husband were cut down by a hos- 
tile band, she had not the same power or 
motive to resist. She knew that her death 
would not necessarily follow. 

The conqueror, charmed by her beauty, 
promised not only her life, but that of her 
children, and maternal love prevailing, she 
yielded without opposition. Itsoon became 
a matter of course, that whenever a victory 
occurred, the conqueror should spare the 





women and children as a part of the plun- 
der. Then they naturally awaited the re- 
sult away from the field of battle. 

But women at length became very numer- 
ous, in comparison with their conquerors, 
and it was necessary to contrive some means 
to keep them in subjection. They were 
forbidden, under pain of death, to touch 
any kind of weapon. Completely in the 
power of their masters, they were subject 
to a thousand restrictions and indignities. 

Some had their feet crippled; some were 
closely confined, or allowed to go out only 
with their faces covered; while they were 
compelled, not only to bear children, but 
to perform all the manual labor and execute 
the most menial services for their lords and 
husbands. 

Soon they became a source of great pow- 
er for their masters. They reared sons and 
and he sent them to subdue his enemies and 
increase his possessions. They reared daugh- 
ters and he sold them to the highest bidder, 
or gave them as presents to those whom he 
wished to favor or conciliate. 

And thus Woman lived on and on through 
centuries of untold suffering, thrust back 
into the darkest corner to be found, every 
avenue by which the light might reach her 
carefully guarded, lest perchance she might 
presume to compare herself favorably with 
man, or see to learn a letter of the alphabet. 

And yet, in the midst of all this degrada- 
tion and misery, man must have been con- 
scious of her fine moral nature, her delicate 
tastes and high spiritual aspirations. Else 
why should he have embodied Justice and 
Wisdom and Liberty and all the excellences 
and graces of humanity in female forms? 
Why has he ever had an Isis, a Minerva and 
a Madonna to whom to bow down in ador- 
ation and love? 

Because the spiritual part of his being has 
recognized the divinity of hers and thus 
rendered to it atouching and timely tribute. 
Because his inner nature has ever acknow)- 
edged Woman to be his equal; a sacred and 
beautiful part of the race. 

Burns expresses this feeling, which, like 
athread of gold gleams in the dark and 
somber woof of by-gone ages, when he says: 


“His prentice hand he tried on man, 
And thea he made the lasses, O."’ 


Thus through all the dismal part, God has 
never left Woman without a living witness 
of her own nobility and inherent power. 
Thus man has been compelled to do hom- 
age to the divinity of her nature, even while 
she has been degraded by his selfishness 
and sensuality. E. A. Kinessury. 

1732 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MISS WILLARD ON HOME PROTECTION. 








Miss Frances E. Willard recently lectured 
in Indianapolis, Ind., on ‘‘Home Protec- 
tion.” She said: 

We are in the habit of hearing and read- 
ing a great deal about protection—a tariff 
for protection of industry, patent laws for 
protection of inventors, societies for the 
protection of animals from cruelty, and 
laws for the protection of game, but while 
legislators occupy their time very usefully 
in adopting these measures, all good enough 
in themselves, there is one plan which they 
have never introduced, namely, home pro- 
tection. Undoubtedly virtue must, in the 
long run, defeat and conquer vice, but 
meanwhile it is necessary to give all the aids 
possible to the side of virtue. While vice 
is always active, virtue is often passive; 
vice loves hand-to-hand conflict, but virtue 
is more likely to desire to keep the enemy 
at arm’s length. In the struggle against 
the great foe of humanity, Intemperance, 
in which so many of the women of the 
land have been actively engaged the last 
three years, they had learned that two prin- 
ciples were very influential to the female 
mind—self preservation and parental affec- 
tion. The two enemies they had had to 
contend with had been the avarice of liquor- 
dealers and the appetite of the drinkers. 
The women of the land needed protection 
against both of these; and they would se- 
cure it through that magic power we call 
the ballot. They suffered more than any 
others from the results of drinking, and 
when they demand to have the power to 
vote against the sale of liquor, who were 
their principal opponents? Who in this 
city would be the strongest in opposition to 
women’s voting? Would it not be the 400 
liquor dealers? In Cincinnati, during the 
crusade, it was decided, atthe suggestion of 
Bishop Simpson, that women should be in- 
vited to sign a petition asking for municipal 
laws against liquor selling; and women of 
all classes were the most ready to favor 
such a movement. Vast numbers of the 
women of the lower classes came forward 
anxious to sign that petition; while women 
of the upper classes showed their sympathy 
and willingness to work by going to that 
awful place, the polls, and requesting the 
men who came to vote to support the tem- 
perance ticket. Some people had a horror 
of women going to the polls; but the noble 
crusaders had spent hour after hour on the 
sanded floors of liquor saloons, trying to 
rescue and reclaim the victims—a worse 
place than the most degraded politician 
would ever think of choosing for a polling- 
place. She had long been reluctant to 
avow her thorough sompathy with this Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, but her experience 
the last three years in the temperance work 
had convinced her of the need for women 
voting, and she proposed boldly advocating 
the enactment of sucha law. The vast in- 
fluence for good which would be brought 
to bear if women voted would soon make 
itself felt on the liquor sellers and every- 
thing else that is wrong; and she had no 
doubt that a great majority of the women 
of the land would be found heartily in sym- 
pathy with temperance legislation. A great 
many who had held very conservative views 





in relation to this subject, were becoming 
convinced of the right and necessity of wo. 
men casting their ballots. Let it be remem. 
bered that two-thirds of the membership 
of the 60,000 churches of this land are 
women ; therefore, while men alone are per. 
mitted to vote, only one-third of the church 
influence of the land can make itself fel 
at the polls in the struggle against all that 
is wrong and demoralizing. 

Miss Willard’s lecture lasted about three 
quarters of an hour, and atits close a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed »y a rising vote. 
—- > ——————- 


ONE OF MANY. 





Epirors JoOURNAL.—For many years my 
heart has felt keenly the position of Ameri- 
can women. What are we? Too often the 
toy for a moment’s play; the drudge of the 
household; the slave of a Christian harem. 
Women who have attained eminence and 
position, I fear sometimes lose sight of the 
rear guard of the thousands of humble wo- 
men who aspire, but who never get any 
nearer the goal of an equal birthright. 

So many of us could work, were there 
only away. I have written occasionally for 
the press, but my husband bitterly condemns 
my letters, and I can write only what I deem 
justice. Friends urge me to lecture, but I 
iuave no means of doing so. I should be 
obliged to supply my place in my household 
as lam the one woman in it—mistress and 
maid of all work, from the washing down 
tothe making and mending. I find time 
only for an occasional letter like this, but 
plenty of time to think. Oh how 1 should 
like to enter the field, to work with all the 
talent God has given me, for the education 
and elevation of American women! All 
through our country towns there should be 
earnest work among the women, who are 
the bone and sinew of our Republic. ‘‘The 
harvest truly is good, but the laborers are 
few.” 

Our country-women must be educated 
first as to their rightful position, before they 
can accept the Suffrage question. Go 
among this class, and when you first present 
that point you will be met by a stubborn re- 
fusal. But be patient; wait quietly; tell 
them of themselves; lead them step by step 
from ignorance to wisdom; show them the 
barren fruitage of their lives, and they will 
gladly receive the word and be baptized 
with the zeal and spirit which should per- 
meate every vein of Woman. I have seen 
and heard things which 1 know to be truth 
—enough to fill a book—yet of what avail? 

I shall ever keep an eye upon the work 
of the JourRNAL, and shall pray without 
ceasing that the leaven may work until every 
woman shall rise and claim her place. Be- 
lieve me ever yours in the cause, 

ANNA M. O’ConneER. 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 


HUMOROUS. 


RiFLEMEN. —Pickpockets. 

The wheat-grower’s maxim—of two weev- 
ils choose the least. 

If night air is unwholesome, how about 
the longevity of owls? 

Money that bank oflicers get away with 
is charged to running expenses. 

There is no doubt that the dollar of our 
fathers would be useful in a pay-rental sense. 

I sot me down in thought profound— 
this maxim wise I drew: It’s easier to luv 
a gal, than make a gal luv you. 

On hearing it said that there were a lot of 
ragamuflins out in the streets, little Sallie 
burst out with: ‘‘Are they good to eat?” 


A correspondent, whose colored servant 
asks for frequent leaves of absence, says 
she is the most inveterate Dinan out he ever 
knew. 


An old gentleman in Virginia bought 
himself a residence near the burying-ground, 
‘so as to have quiet neighbors who'd mind 
their own business.” 

Wm. Cobbett’s eldest daughter has just 
died in England, unmarried, and eighty-two. 
She was born in Philadelphia, and was her 
father’s “right-hand man.” 


Rev. Jeremiah Hallock once said to 8 
young minister who complained of his 
small salary, ‘‘My young brother, perhaps 
it is all that Christ can afford to give you.” 


Greenland has no cats. ‘‘How full of 
wisdom,” exclaims the Chicago Times, ‘‘are 
the ways of Providence! Imagine cats in 
. country where the nights are six months 
ong!”’ 


Priest. ‘Now tell me, Doolan, truth- 
fully, how often do you go the chapel?” 

Pat. ‘Well, now, sure, oi’ll tell yer riv’ 
rence the truth. Faix, I goas often as I 
can avoid.” 


One of our young men, when he married, 
didn’t want to patronize the baker. He 
said bread ‘‘tasted ever so much better made 
by her dear hands.” This delighted her. 
But when she wanted a scuttle of coal, and 
she suggested that he should get it, because 
the fire ‘‘would burn ever so much better, 
if the coal was brought up by his dear 
hands,” he felt disgusted. Men are so in- 
consistent. 








When Abraham Lincoln was a poor law 
yer, he found himself, one cold day, at a 
village some distance from Springfield, and 
With no means of conveyance. Seeing a 
gentleman driving along the Springfield 
road ina carriage, he ran up to him and 
politely said: “Sir, will you have the good 
ness to take my overcoat to town for me?” 
‘‘With pleasure,” answered the gentleman. 
“But how will you get it again?” ‘Oh, 
very easily,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘as I intend 
to remain init.” ‘Jump in!” said the gen- 
tleman, laughing. And the future Presi 
dent had a pleasant ride. 
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There is acustom among the Aleppo girls, 
writes the J/erald,, which is extremely sig- 
nificant. When lovers present themselves, 
they put a live coal into the hand of each, 
and the one who holds it longest wins a 
wife. Thereisa great deal of honesty in 
this practice which is to be commended. 
They make it hot for a man before marriage, 
instead of after. Our customs are entirely 
different, for the young girls nowadays put 
asmile in your hand at first, and the live 
coal afterward.—This is called domestic 
bliss. 








HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly24 MASS. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Mise M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
tworp.m. She will also take six 


FPriwvate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


PLASTERS! PLASTERS! 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


WILL CURE 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints positively cured. Sci- 
atic, Lumbago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
Indigestion removed, weak stomachs strengthened. 
This is no imposition upon the public. The Dr. bas 
used 250 in two months, without advertising. Testa- 
monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office. 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Physician. Piles and Constipation and Female Dis. 
eases @ speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mass. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPAKED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
_ ss s*PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
: EEE 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Caliuses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, “elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, ‘an, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous disea-es and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,”’ 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling, 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
nmeut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 5 Home St., Cincinnad, O. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 

PROF, H. COHN, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 

University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 

(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


REMOV AT, 


—of the— 





t Principals, 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H, L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Ge" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
worlc 





Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Brae, 
2m13 





Lady’s Almanac, 1878. 
A Gilt-Edged Dainty. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE... .. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


New England News Company, Boston. 


Ladies will find the oy & Almanac for 1878 a most 
valuable companion. It has a little wealth of useful 
information, much good reading, convenient spaces 
for memoranda, and isin a compact form.— Boston 
Times. : 

It is issned in the same beautifnl style which has 
characterized it in binding and printing for many 
years. There are choice selections in verse and 
prose.— Boston Transcript. 

Will make a good Christmas or New Year's present, 
and is good for the whole year.— Commonwealth. 

Is convenient for Ladies’ use, and is not unsuitable 
for gentlemen as well.— Congregationalist. 





Holiday Books, 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


by &. Hawtnorne. Fully and superbly illustrated 
y Mary Hatiock Foote. Finely potapes from 
entirely new plates, with red line border. 8vo 
Cloth, full guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


“The illustrations are masterly."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Superb.” —New Haven Palladium. 

“The volume from beginning to end is one to grow 
enthusiastic over.”"— New York Evening Post. 


FOUR GEMS. 


THE RIVER PATH. By J. G. Wurrtier, 

EXCELSIOR, By Ll. W. Lonere.tiow. 

THE ROSE, By J. R. Lowe. 

BABY BELL, By T. B. ALpricn. 

Each poem fully and finely illustrated. Beautifully 
printed, tastefully bound. Price of each, cloth, full 
guilt, $1.50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, $35.00. 





A MAGNIFICENT GIFT- BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above. 


Beautifully illustrated by McEntEE, Moran, Grr- 
FORD, REINHART, WAaub, Hommr, Cotman, Hart, 
APPLETON Brows, Mary Hatiock Foote, Miss 
Curtis. Engraved by A. V. 8. Axtuony. Octavo, 

Cloth. Full gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 

Calf, 39.00 


“Together or separately these poems in their pres- 
ent dress will be counted among the daintiest and fit- 
test of Holiday books.”—New York Lvening Post, 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Illustrated by Augus- 
tus poner. $300. A delightful story, very enter- 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of Thomas Faed, with sketch of the eminent 
artist's Life and Works, and descriptive letter-press, 
Large quarto. A sumptuous Holiday book. $10. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Engravings of pehaves 
by the eminent English artist Mi_uats, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10. 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


And other Stories. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of 
“Lucy Maria,’’ The “William Henry” books, etc., 
with many Pictures. $1 50. 

“Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.’’—W. D. Howells in Atlantic 
Monthly. 


The Story of Avis. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘The Gates Ajar,’' &c. 1 vol., l6mo , 457 
pages, $1 50. 

“Strong and excellent.”—N. Y. Hvening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Miss Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thus far.’’— Congregationailist. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Price $3.25. By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of all other books combined, Be sure to order by 
the above full title, and do not accept instead of this, 
THE MopERN Scuoot, which is an older book, by the 
same author. Mr. Richardson’s opinicn of the merits 
of this first effort may be gathered from the follow- 
ing, taken from the Preface to the New Metuop. 

“Becoming at length satisfied of the truth of these 
criticisms, (by many eminent composers and profes- 
sors,) and convinced that great improvements were 
obviously needed. I determined, if possible, to remedy 
the defects. Profiting by the experience and advice 
of the best practical teachers, I commenced athorough 
and critical examination of my first method, and 
concluded that the only comely would be to bring out 
anew work on an improved plan.” 

This new work, aubetituted for the defective Mop- 
ERN SCHOOL, was Richardson's 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and ‘re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true *'Richardson.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Ball- 
ads and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ ace’t. A book quite American in character, 
with our own popular composers, and the class of 
songs that are the greatest favorites. : 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the 
“World of Song,” “Gems of English Song,” and oth- 
ers of the “Library” series, and costs in Boards $2.50; 
Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 


THE 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited 
to the tastes of advanced players. There are 239 
pages Sheet Music Size, and the pieces, which aver- 
age about 5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, 
Von Bulow, Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, 
and other celebrities. Uniform in style, price and 
binding, with the ‘‘Sanshine” described above, and 
with the 27 other books of the famous “Library” se- 
ries. 

In Boards $2.50; Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 

For Sale at all the principle music stores. Will 
also be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps. 

Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 








MEMOIR 


AND 


LETTERS 


OF 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L, Pierce. 2 vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Harkiet W. PREsTON. Square 12mo. Price $2.00. 
“A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in hisown country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poct of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection. a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 

[Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 

ee B. Wister, in Lippincott's Magazine (Octo- 
r). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by JouN James Tayler. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 


7] 
A New Novel in the ‘‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 

lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told. . . The 

book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopeful in 

spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 

accomplished writer."’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Uniform with‘‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “‘Deirdré,” 
“Is That All?’ “Kismet,” “ihe Great Match,” 
“‘A Modern Mephistopheles,"’*‘Afterglow,”’ “Hetty’s 
Strange History.’ Price $1.00. 





By the editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 
Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 





The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick's Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 





NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O, Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 


“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’’— Con- 
gregationalist, 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 


D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS, By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
13mo, Cloth, $150. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.” In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 


*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorons illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 


The Watchman says, ‘‘This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE, Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ‘‘Champ,” 
Small 4to. Cloth. $150. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7'ran- 


| script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series, Tlue- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs. S.S. Robbins, au- 


thor of the ‘“‘Win and Wear Series.”’ Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


*,* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS, By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

The New York Tribune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this, 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 


“S WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political keminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Witu1am 8, 
Rogpinson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo, 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.— Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald, 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad hamor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauntless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These “pen portraits’’ contain a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the public men and _ political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Massachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.— New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Groroe H. Catvert, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50, 
A life-picture of much interest and great liter 

value.— Phil. Press. ai vad 
A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment,— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, ‘“Truth is 
stranger than fiction.”"—Salem Post. 





‘The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
BEMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL, 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace Mann, with a Biographical 
sketch of Freebel, by Emity Sarreerr. 12 mo, 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Jtem. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable,— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure,—. Y. Evening Post. 


A work of great intrinsic value and interest,— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 
By Rev. JAmes FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free, 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
ht. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8S. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘“‘“Nan, Tur NEw- 
FAsHIoNED GirL,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR'THE BOYS, buy ‘‘Goop-ror-Norta- 
tna Pouiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s ‘“‘Sucgar Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pauw.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘“‘Bany’s Own PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy “IN CoMPpANy WITH 
CutLpren,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. — 
Botton, Jan. 19, 1878, 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and evuating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the firet subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








~ ‘WOMAN'S JOURNAL STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING. 





The Annual Stockholders’ Meeting of ‘‘the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JoURNAL” will be held at their 
office, No. 4 Park St., Boston, on Monday, January 
28,at2r.m. Per order of the Directors, 

SaMvUEL E. Sewatt, President. 

S. Marta Persons, Clerk. 


“ANNUAL MEETING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSUCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the Meionaon Hall (Tremont Temple 
Building) Boston, on Wednesday, the 23d 
inst. There will be three sessions, begin- 
ning at 10 44 a. M., and continuing at 2 44 
and 7 14 Pp. M. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke will preside 
and make the opening address, and Mrs. 
Lucy Stone will make the annual report at 
the morning meeting. 

Let there be a full attendance. Every 
member of the Society should be there at 
the morning session, when the officers of 
the Society for the next year will be chosen. 
Hon. Robert C. Pitman, Miss Mary F. East- 
man, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. S. W. 
Bush, Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Frederic A. 
Hinckley, Martha G. Ripley, Thomas J. 
Lothrop and others will speak. Mr. Garri- 
son will also be present if circumstances per- 
mit. 











ome 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS, 


The Suffrage Clubs in Massachusetts, and 
local Societies, are requested to prepare re- 
ports of their work for the Annual Meeting. 
Some of these Clubs and Societies have 
done excellent work during the past year, 
and there is a world of comfort and courage 
for all, in the knowledge that others are 
helping to onecommon end, By all means 
then, have the reports, either verbal or writ- 
ten, ready for Wednesday morning next. 
They will bring new and added interest to 
the meeting. se 
oe 


NOT A MOMENT TO LOSE. 





Every person who has received a petition 
to his or her State Legislature, for Woman 
Suffrage, should hasten its circulation. 
Every man and woman in your district, vil- 
lage, town, or city, should have a chance to 
sign, or to refuse to do so. The circulation 
of petitions and their yearly presentation at 
the State House are a most valuable source of 
help:to our cause, which gets discussed in 
every house where a name is asked, and 
among the constituents of every Representa- 
tive or Senator who votes onit. All this 
helps to the true meaning of what is asked 
for by women, and this is all that is neces- 
sary to our final success. Let no one there- 
fore undervalue or neglect the method of 
work by petitions. It is a tower of strength 
for us. 

As soon as you have all the names you 
ean get, count them. Write the number of 
names on the back of the petition, also the 
name that heads the list, and the name of 
the place where they were obtained, enclose 
it in an envelope, and send it to the Repre- 
sentative or Senator from your district, with 
a request that he will present it and sup- 
port it. Massachusetts petitions should be 
sent to the oftice of the WomAN’s JouRNAL 
to be presented with many others already re- 
ceived. Hasten the work. L. 8. 

oe- 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 


The Convention held in Washington, last 
week, to promote the passage of a Sixteenth 
Amendment, has called attention, in a most 
emphatic way, to the claim made by women 
for the ballot. 

We publish the account in another col- 
umn, as we have gathered it from Washing- 
ton papers. It welldeservesa perusal. Here- 
after we shall give the debate in the Senate, 
taken from the Congressional Record, on the 
question of admitting the women to be 
heard for their cause before the Senate. 

Senators Hoar, of Massachusetts, and 
Sargent, of California, ably and faithfully 
sustained the claim of the women. 

Senator Sargent, by calling for the ayes 
and noes, has secured a record which will be 
as valuable historically, as was that of the 
ayes and noes when the strife for the free- 
dom of the negroes forced itself into Con- 
gress, 

Senators Edmunds, 





of Vermont, and 








Howe, of Wisconsin, were conspicuous by 
their opposition. May it serve as a tonic 
to the women of those two States! 

The special despatches to the Boston Ad 
vertixer, dated the 15th inst., contain the 
following: 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, offered the 


the following resolution :— 
WueEREAs, petitions are about to be pre- 


‘sented to this house from many thousand 


citizens from thirty-five States of the Union 
asking the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution which shall prohibit the 
several States from disfranchising citizens 
on accouut of sex; therefore 

Resolved, That a session of the house shall 
be held on Saturday, the 19th, at which the 
representative women chosen by those peti- 
tioners, and now in the city, may be heard 
at the bar of the house in support of the 
cause. 

Rejected—yeas, 107; nays, 140. 

On motion of Mr. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, unanimous consent was given that 
petitions on the woman's rights question 
might be presented in open house. The 
speaker thereupon proceeded to call the 
States in order for that purpose, but had 
got no further than the second State on the 
list when a motion to adjourn was inter- 
posed, 

A motion to adjourn saved Senators from 
a record they did not care to face. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Advertiser adds :— 

‘‘This willingness to violate all the customs 
of the house in regard to the treatment of 
petitioners is one of many indications that 
this Congress is disposed to be frivolous 
rather than serious in its way.”’ 

Frivolous is it, when ten millions of peo- 
ple who are governed without their consent 
seek justice? Frivolous is it, when half 
the people are taxed and have no represen- 
tation? Ask Samuel Adams! ask Hancock 
and Patrick Henry! ask Abigail Adams 
and Mercy Warren! 

One year ago, Congress voted large sums to 
honor, by a grand Centennial, the men who 
stood for the same principle a hundred 
years ago; and the next year, defence of 
that very principle is called a ‘‘frivolous” 
matter. 

But the Advertiser's correspondent says :— 

“The yea and nay vote in the house to- 
day, on the question of allowing the Woman. 
suffrage petitioners to appear before that 
body and advocate their cause, resulted 
yeas, 107, nays, 140. The aflirmative vote 
is by no means an accurate indication of 
the strength of the cause, for many voted 
to give the ladies a hearing who never 
intend to give them a vote.” 

There is room for difference of opinion 
in regard to the wisdom of asking the Sen- 
ate to hold a regular session to hear the 
women for their cause. For one, I should 
never have asked it; while at the same 
time I would have urged every usual 
means of securing the action of Congress 
on these petitions. The women who man- 
aged the Washington Convention thought 
the course they took the best one, and it 
has, perhaps, created more _ discussion. 

The vote against admission to the Sen- 
ate is not necessarily a vote against the 
rights of Woman. 

One of the most effective passages in the 
Convention was that in which Julia Smith, 
who, with her sister Abby, has stood so 
faithfully for the principle that ‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” told of 
her efforts to secure justice, and of the il- 
legal, dishonorable, and unworthy action 
of Connecticut officials in the matter. It 
was a touching sight—that woman with her 
more than four-score years—standing there 
to ask that the Constitution of the United 
States should secure political rights for 
women, as it does for all men! Ten thou- 
sand other women ask the same, to be re- 
fused today. But there is nothing to de- 
spair of. There is a day after to day, and 
it will surely bring political rights for 
women. 

There is a great gain, when 107 represent- 
atives vote that women may be heard be- 
fore that body. The world moves. 1. s. 

ede 


WHAT CONSTITUTES MARRIAGE ? 


A few weeks ago, the Boston Daily <Ad- 
vertiser, in a leading editorial, commended 
a judicial decision which affirmed that the 
mere fact of a man and woman living to- 
gether as husband and wife did not create 
any prima facie inference of the existence 
or intent of a legal marriage. The decision 
even went so far as toset aside,as insufficient, 
the evidence that the man had recorded their 
names in his own hand-writing on the books 
of a hotel as husband and wife. Nothing 
but direct evidence of an agreement and in- 
tention to marry was deemed admissible. 

We hold exactly the opposite opinion, 
and regard the principle laid down by this 
decision as unjust, unwise, and immoral. 
Permanence and fidelity in the relation of 
the sexes is the law of unperverted human 
nature. Therefore, wherever the relation 
exists, in the absence of positive proof to 
the contrary, the intent of permanence and 
fidelity should be legally inferred. Far bet- 
ter would it be, if such connections as the 
one detailed below, were held to imply the 
intent of marriage, and to carry with them 
permanent obligations. If women were 
voters, such a case as occurred in New York 
on the 11th inst., could never take place, 
for the relation would be recognized by the 
law as marriage, and the act of the young 
man as desertion, entitling his wife to ali- 





mony. This caseis reported by the //erald, 
and is ‘‘taken from life:"— 

**Police! Police!” heard Officer Kiernan, 
of the Ninth precinct, as he patrolled his 
beat yesterday morning. The cries came 
from No. 192 Bleecker Street, the second 
floor of which is occupied by David Camer- 
ick, proprietor of a patent shirt polish, gloss 
or powder. Camerick himself had called 
for aid. Ona sofa in Camerick’s room the 
officer found a young girl in convulsions, 
her face almost black, and on the floor be- 
neath her lay a coil of strong cord and a 
knife. She was taken in charge by the 
officer, who took her to the Jefferson Mark- 
et Court. Camerick came as a witness. 
He is a tall youth, aged eighteen. The girl, 
although giving her age as seventeen, looks 
older, has a pretty face and long, bright gol- 
den hair. 

Camerick said:—‘‘I'm in the patent shirt 
polish business. I've been living with this 
young woman going on now for some five 
months past. I met her one evening at 
Owney Geoghegan’s place in the Bowery. 
I have had enough of her and made up my 
mind to turn her adrift, and so informed 
her this morning, then she flew into a fren- 
zy, tore her clothes and rushing to where 
she kept a silk dress and some other articles, 
gathered them in her ‘arms and at once 
pitched them into thestove. This wouldn't 
satisfy her, so she suddenly seized a large 
knife and attempted to cut her throat. I 
prevented her, but as soon as my back was 
turned she caught up a strong cord, wound 
it about her neck, and I turned to see her 
tugging at the end of a slip knot, while each 
moment she grew blacker in the face. I 
struggled with her, but it was with great 
difficulty I got that rope off her neck. I 
couldn’t stand any more of her nonsense, so 
I shouted ‘Police.’ ” 

The girl being allowed a chance to talk, 
said her name was Lena Albrecht, her fa- 
ther’s name, Henry Albrecht, and the lat- 
ter’s residence in Sixteenth Street, Brook- 
lyn. Both parents were living. 

Justice Duffy—My poor girl, why did 
you wish to kill yourself? 

‘‘T care to live no longev. 
turn me out, and I love him. 
than leave him.” 

“Why don’t you marry this girl’” the 
Justice demanded. 

Camerick (contemptuously)—Circumstan- 
ces alter cases, Judge. We've different 
kinds of dispositions. 

Justice (to the girl)—Why don’t you go 
home? You have one. 

Albrecht (wringing her hands and then 
burying her face in them)—Oh, I can never 
go there again. I dare not show myself to 
my father and mother. He’s told them 1 
was a ‘‘woman on the town.” 

Judge—W hat will you do if I let you go? 

Hysterically—‘‘Il will kill myself. It's 
all the same what is done with me. I'll 
kill myself anyway, for I haven’t anything 
to live for now, and I don’t want to live any 
longer.” 

Camerick (from the depth of his glossy 
shirt collar)—Send her up for a short time, 
Judge. It will cool down her mind. She 
needs a rest. Give her a few months. 

Judge—Leave this court, sir. We've al- 
ready had more than enough of your re- 
marks. I wish I could lock you up fora 
year or more. 

Camerick and the highly polished collar 
left the court, and the unfortunate girl was 
committed temporarily and word was sent 
to her parents. 

We wish the judge had taken the respon- 
sibility of locking up this prospective voter 
until he consented to make some partial 
reparation to his victim. What amazes us 
is the indifference which so many women 
show to the daily instances of such selfish- 
ness and brutality on the part of men to- 
wards women. Is it not time that women 
should organize for the protection of wo- 
manhood? Cannot some concerted effort 
be made for the rescue of the thousands 
who are literally made outcasts, without 
hope of redemption? The existence of 
such a class of women in society is a per- 
petual stigma upon womanhood. Men 
alone can never remedy this great evil, be- 
cause it is one with which they are incom- 
petent to deal. Women are needed to go 
with them in the work of reclaiming women. 

Meanwhile our laws, our courts, our po- 
lice, our juries, are all men, and it is as 
true to-day as it was when Byron wrote, 
that: 


Davy said he'd 
I'drather die 


‘*Man to man eo oft unjust 
Is always so to woman.” 
H. B. B. 
me 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 





We have received and forwarded, this 
year, the following petitions addressed to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts in behalf 
of Woman Suffrage :— 


Nantucket. Wm. R. Perkins, 
Caroline Smith, ete..... &2 
Leominster. Jonathan Drake, 
Frances H. Drake, etc. ..218 
Southbridge. George H. Mellen, 
H. H. Stevenson, 
Ruth C. Thompson, etc.. 99 
Warren. John B. Austine, 
David A. Bemis, etc..... 18 
Essex. Mehitable Haskell, ete.. 38 
Woburn. H. H. Stearns, ete....... 35 
Gloucester. Jonathan H. Riggs, 
Marg't E. Bennett, etc. .109 
Lynn. Benj. Percival, Jr., ete.. 24 
“ J. G. Forman, etc....... 38 
“ C. 8. Witherill, ete...... 34 
Boston. Agnes P. Fish, etc. .... 18 
” Mrs. Geo, Clapp, etc., 
(Dorchester District).... 16 
Concord. Harriet Stow, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ete ... 31 
Watertown. Rev, J. W. Lovering, ete 46 
Cam’bge. & Boston. Mary W. Allen ete...... 42 
Lexington. William Gilman, 
Nancy Gilman, etc,..... 4 


Mrs. C. W. Gould, 

Mrs. E, J. Cogswell, ete, 28 
Provincetown. Mrs. Eben S. Smith, ete.124 
Brewster. Mrs. M. B. Huckins, etc. 57 
Lynn. C. W. Biddle, ete........ 51 
Weetboro. L 
Uxbridge. 
Billerica. 3. 
Hyde Park. Mrs. J.B. Richardson.. 46 
No time should be lost in sending in simi- 


lar petitions. 











MES, MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


Mrs. Campbell will have completed her 
engagement with the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Society on the first of February. 
After that she will at once commence work 
in Massachusetts. 

lhose who attend the Annual Meeting can 
take that occasion to arlange meetings for 
her in their localities. 

Mrs. Campbell is everywhere known as 
an able, faithful and effective helper in the 
Suffrage cause. 

She would like to arrange for occasional 
opportunities to give her new lyceum lec- 
ture, entitled ‘‘Notes and Incidents of Trav- 
el in Colorado,” which is highly spoken of 
by those who have heard it. L. 8. 
oe 


THE CORNER-STONE OF LIBERTY. 





At the complimentary dinner recently 
given by the Democratic leaders of Boston 
to Ex-Mayor Prince, the Chairman announ- 
ced as a toast, ‘Universal Suffrage, the 
corner-stone of liberty,” and called for a re- 
sponse from Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, who 
said :— 

It seems to me that to ask a man to re- 
spond toa toast of that kind in a republic 
like ours is as ridiculous and as unnecessa- 
ry as to strive to prove to this intelligent 
audience that twice two are four; and yet, 
sir, strange to say, we have men to-day in 
our midst who profess to be philosophers, 
scientific philosophers, members of social 
science associations, whose object and end 
and aim are to raise and elevate mankind, 
and the people in this republic especially, 
gravely writing essays, gravely talking to 
Republicans—and I do not use the word in 
a party sense—to Republicans, in a Republi- 
can form of government, of the elective 
franchise. I was shocked myself when I 
read the essay of our friend Mr. Porter 
from out West in Illinois, read by Mr. 
Bradford to the Social Science Association, 
in the Lowell institute yesterday. In order 
to estimate properly the advantages of edu- 
cation and universal suffrage, because they 
go han@ in hand together, it would be only 
necessary to look at the conditions of Re- 
publican and despotic formsof government. 
We find that the despotic form flourishes 
best where there is no education, where 


| there is no elective franchise, and the more 


ignorant and the more debased, and the less 
free the people are, the more fit they are 
for a despotic form of government. 

But the advantage of education in a re- 
public like ours is that it absolutely unfits 
people for anything but free institutions. It 
tempts ambitious men like some of those I 
see around me here, it elevates the masses 
and brings them more on an equality with 
those who would be their superiors under a 
despotic form of goverament. Ina Repub- 
lican form of government, where education 


| reigns, there can be no demagogues, because 


the intelligent mass can distinguish the 
sham from the real metal. It has another 
advantage because it educates the youth so 
as to become good citizens, not only the 
bone afd sinew but the soul and vivifying 
influence of the nation. In Europe what is 
it that has torn down the palace of the lord 
and destroyed his feudal power? Nothing 
but the march of public opinion, which 
means the march of education and intelli- 
gence, which I cal) the same thing for the 
purposes of my speech. What has elevated 
the masses in England, what is elevating 
them in Ireland and all over Europe, and 
is one by one taking the shackles off which 
have bound them down, and year after year 
gradually bringing around universal eman- 
cipation, but the march of public opinion, 
which storms the king’s palace and the low- 
ly hut of the peasant? Nothing but educa- 
tion, nothing but the march of intelligence. 
If education be necessary in a monarchical 
form of government, how much more is it 
necessary in a republic like ours. Educa- 
tion in a Republican form of government is 
absolutely necessary in order to preserve 
Republican institutions; it is that which 
keeps them from rotting and going to decay. 
Tama Universal Suffragist. I go farther 
than anybody around me here in my Univer- 
sal Suffrage views. I believe in Universal 
Suffrage for everybody, men and women, 
black and white. I have always advocated 
it. What is it that preserves our govern- 
ment, or will preserve it? I say universal 
education and Universal Suffrage. Mr. 
Porter's remedy, the remedy of this philos- 
ophic mole, ot this political journeyman 
tinker, for the ills which beset our munici- 
pal governments, is as ridiculous as the 
remedy of an ignorant quack who should 
prescribe death as a cure fora pain in the 
toe. In our republic our people must come 
to the knowledge that liberty will cure the 
excess of liberty by and by. There is a class 
of people in our community, growing 
stronger every day, and we see evidences of 
it around us, who believe that the remedy 
for the demoralization in our polities is that 
we shall restrict the Suffrage, that we shall 
confine it to the persons who have property, 
who pay rent. Mr, Porter's remedy is that 
we shall also restrict the Suffrage of the 
masses in our Republican form of govern- 
ment. These people of property forget and 
mistake one thing. They see the turmoil 
occasioned by liberty, but they do not think 
fora moment that that very liberty of which 
they complain, of the turmoil of which they 
complain, has been the source of all their 
riches, and if they have wealth and proper- 
ty they owe it all to that liberty of which 
they complain. 

Then there is a class of people who think 
that this republic must be checked by check- 
ing Universal Suffrage. Why, my friends. 
they acknowledge at once by that, that Uni 
versal Suffrage in a Republican form of 
government isa failure. There isa class of 
men in the republic who are simply satis- 
fied if they are protected in their life and 
property, and when a people in a Republi- 
can form of government come to that they 
are fit for despotism and monarchy, and 
nothing else. This class of people think 
that the bad classes of the republic outnum- 
berthe good. It is a libel upon our Repub- 
lican form of government. The fact is, 





that having accumulated wealth they are so 
anxious to enjoy the fruits of it that they 
do not want to be disturbed, and in their 
desire not to be disturbed or troubled by 
politics they forget that liberty has made 
all their wealth for them, and going to the 
opposite extreme are willing to surrender 
not only the liberty of a certain class of peo- 
ple but their own, in order to be protected 
in the enjoyment of riches which they could 
have accumulated only in a Republican 
form of government. The worst feature of 
this is that an agitation has arisen to make 
this idea part and parcel of the Constitution 
of the State. If it ever should come to pass 
that in this government the Suffrage is re 
stricted Ly a free people, it will be th efirst 
time, short of a revolution, that it has ever 
been accomplished. I know of no people 
in modern times who have ever willing| 
through legislation surrendered their Su 
frage short of revolution or conquest. Wher 
ever you have conquest you have aristocra. 
cy, and wherever you have aristocracy you 
have classes. 

1 find a Mayor of the City of Boston who 
isan excellent gentlemen, after reviewing 
one side and the other, and giving the pros 
and cons, saying that he has grave doubts. 
As if aman who had aspark of republican. 
ism in him or an idea of our form of gov 
ernment, should hesitate for one moment in 
condemning it as one of the most fatal stabs 
to our Republican form of government. It 
would raise up two classes of people, be- 
cause the moment you make a political dis- 
tinction in any form of government, that 
moment you make a social distinction, and 
in our form of government there is no social] 
distinction. (Applause.) Above the dollar 
and above property stands the voice of hu 
manity. (Applause.) Above the house and 
above dollars and cents stand liberty and 
the man; and the only rule which we have 
in our Republic, is that aman is a man, and 
that he counts, whether he be rich or poor, 
equally, according to the Constitution and 
laws of our land, and that has been the 
boast of the republic. It has been the boast 
of our republic for the last twelve years 
that it has stood the strain of 4,000,000 of 
ignorant people who have had the elective 
franchise thrust intotheir hands. The dif- 
flculty is that the good men in the republic, 
who are so selfish and fond of accumulating 
money, won't devote two days in the year 
to their country. If the good men of the 
country will come to the polls and the prim 
ary elections two or three days in each year, 
this thing will remedy itself. 1 am surprised 
that the Republican newspapers in this city 
curing the last ten or twelve weeks should 
seem to commend the idea of restricting the 
Suffrage of the poor men in this republic. 
It is all they have. Has the corruption in 
the republic arisen from poverty? The men 
who have brought shame and disgrace to 
this republic have not been the poor, intelli- 
gent men, but the rich rascals; the men 
who have made the Congress of the United 
States a synonym for corruption; who, in 
building railroads, have corrupted half the 
Legislatures in the Union, who have gone 
abroad as ministers and destroyed the repu- 
tation of the United States, those men 
have not come fromthe poor classes, but 
from the rich. If this republic is ever to 
come down to the level of the despotisms of 
Europe, it will be through these persons 
who are arguing this matterto-day. It will 
never come;it cannot come. It is utterly 
impossible that a free people, who compose 
half the population of this country, shall 
consent that their liberty shall be taken 
away by the other half. I hope we shall 
never hear a Democratic member of Con 
gress, a Democratic member of a Legisla- 
ture, or any other Democrat advocating this 
most pernicious of doctrines, this most fatal 
of all heresies in a republican form of gov- 
ernment. They could not preach it in Eng- 
land to-day. The march of progress in 
Europe is toward Universal Suffrage; there 
it is progressive; here some would have it 
retrogressive. Let us who belong to the 
Democratic party at least uphold this ban- 
ner of Universal Suffrage and education. 
When they fall, our republic is not worth 
keeping together. 

—_—_e@moe ——_ —- 
HOW IT LOOKS IN WASHINGTON. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—Never before in the 
history of the Woman Suffrage movement, 
as relates to its workings in the National 
Capito] has there been so encouraging a rec 
ord as the past week can register. 

It would be useless to weary the readers 
of the JouRNAL with the arguments so fa- 
miliar to them—worn so thread-bare by 
constant repetition, yet growing dearer and 
dearer to friends, because old arguments 
proven and tried are like trusty swords giv- 
ing confidence to those who wield them. 
All advocates of the movement know the 
plea; they know Mrs. Stanton’s legal thun- 
derbolts which cannot be logically refuted ; 
Mrs. Gage’s weil-rounded sentences and 
sympathetic appeals, Mrs. Hooker's gentle 
earnestness, simple faith and ever blossom 
ing hope, Mrs. Blake’s startling incidents 
and practical common-sense, Mrs. Law 
rence’s cry of ‘down with the grog-shops ” 
Mrs. Spencer's pitying wail—‘‘Oh save our 
erring sisters!”’, Mrs. Lockwood's demand— 
‘“‘Make room for us women in your courts 
and in your public offices, let the most 
competent man or woman fill the office, 
make no unjust discrimination on account 
of sex.” Each has a pet theory tending to 
the common end, but all wave the same ori- 





Jlamme—‘*Give us Liberty and the Ballot!” 


Lincoln Hall was crowded at every pub 
lic meeting, with an earnest, attentive aud1- 
ence, two-thirds of which were men. But 
the public meetings mean comparatively lit- 
tle. You can always gather a respectabl 
crowd in Washington, and the public de- 
partments crowded with women are schools 
for educating the difranchised in the prac- 
tical value of a vote. 

But the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections were in 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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deed atriumph. For two days the Sena- 
tors sat and attentively listened to the argu- 
ments adduced by Mrs. Lozier, Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Harbert, 
Mother Stewart, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Dr. 
Mary A. Thomson, of Portland, Oregon, 
Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Hooker, Miss Julia Smith, 
Mrs. Spencer, and others. There was no 
sign of impatience on the part of the Sena- 
tors, and deep, suppressed, earnest interest 
and anxiety on the part of the audience who 
filled the large Committee-room. 

Senator Sargent’s resolution to allow the 
advocates of the Sixteenth Amendment to 
present their petitions on the floor of the 
Senate, although without precedent, and 
contrary to the rules, received thirteen 
votes. A similar resolution offered in the 
House by Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
went over under the rules, and to-day re- 
ceived 107 votes; 140 votes being given 
against it. 

The delegates to the Convention here are 
not idle. Mrs. Spencer starting to the front 
has led on the army to the charge, and one 
enemy after another has promised at least 
to withdraw his objection, whilst many, 
never before friendly, have promised to vote 
for the Bill. 

But we must not be elated; this is but the 
beginning of the end. Congress is not 
moved ina day, and, if we fail, we need 
not be discouraged. Eleven years ago many 
respectable families could not be induced to 
listen to a Suffragist for five minutes; to- 
day the galleries of Congress are thronged 
with anxious women, not only from Wash- 
ington but from Baltimore and Alexandria, 
to hear the Bill read which is of such vital 
import to the women of the United States. 
Men do not seem afraid to say aloud to 
each other in the audiences ‘‘That’s true.” 
“Can't see Why women shouldn't vote un- 
der the Constitution, if they want to!” 
“Don’t want my wife to vote, but can’t see 
what right I have to prevent her.” These 
ind similar remarks greet the ear now, 
where, a few years ago, jeers and hisses 
met the speakers on every side. 

Each year must bring numbers to the 
ranks and bring our leaders closer and 
closer together. Nota single representative 
woman should be absent who can be here, 
and those who cannot be present, can at 
least send by mail and telegraph stirring 
appeals to the members of both Committees 


before whom the Sixteenth Amendment is | 


being discussed, It is the interest of every 
woman in the land, and her right to peti- 
tion at least is recognized. The Senate 
Committee will report the Bill to-morrow. 
FLORA Forest. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 1878. 
| i 


THE CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND 
LITERARY CLUB. 





This club met this afternoon, (Dec. 19th,) 
at 81 Central Avenue. The clubhad very 
interesting exercises: a poem was read by 
Mrs. Jourdon, and a very instructive article 
by Mrs. A. C. Cheney. The meeting was 
a very interesting and instructive one. 

Mary E. Hemmenway, Sec. 
— oe " — 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.--The Woman's Advo- 
cate of this city has ceased to appear, on ac- 
count of the failure of the publishers. Nev- 
ertheless, I beg that you will continue send- 
ing the WomAN’s JoURNAL to my address. 
The Lette- Verein (Lette Union,)a new organ, 
will shortly be started, which we will send 
in exchange. Therefore for the future, I 
hope you will not address the Woman's Ad- 
rocate, but JENNY Hirsu. 

82 Lutz Street, Berlin, Germany. 

—_——_o@e a 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MARGARET F. FOLEY. 

With the New Year came the sad tidings 
of the death of Miss Margaret F. Foley, 
the American sculptor, who died at Méran 
in the Austrian Tyrol, Dec. 7, where in her 
last hours, as in many months of failing 
health, she was tenderly watched over by 
her friends, William and Mary Howitt, and 
their daughter. By the death of this lovely 
and gifted woman, many hearts on both 
sides of the ocean are deeply saddened; 
for many knew her well and loved her 
dearly. Among that number, I would offer 
4 tribute to her memory. 

From an intimate acquaintance of more 
than a quarter of acentury, an acquaintance 
which commenced in her early struggles to 
pursue the art for which she had manifest- 
ed remarkable ability, my memory and 
heart are full of her. 

In her early womanhood she went to Bos- 
‘on, and soon developed rare artistic talent 
in cutting likenesses in cameo. But this 
branch of art did not afford sufficient scope 
for her genius; besides, the continuous la- 
bor of cutting the extremely hard shell was 
‘00 great a strain upon her strength. Then 
she varied her tasks, alternately teaching, 
Working and studying, but never losing 
‘ight of her high purpose, whatever the ob- 


‘tacles in her path. At one time, while she | 
was the preceptress at Westford Academy, | 


we boarded together in Lowell, where I was 
‘teaching. She had each morning a half 
mile walk to the depot, six miles in the cars, 
«mile and a half walk on the other end of 


the route, mostly up hill, to the academy, | 











and the same distance after the labors of 
the day. On Saturday afternoons she 
taught classes in drawing and painting in 
Lowell. Among her pupils was Lucy Lar- 
com. She always had a piece of clay or a 
cameo in some stage of advancement, upon 
which she worked in spare moments. I do 
not remember to have ever heard her com- 
plain of hard work. Her great desire al- 
ways was—work to do, even though it was 
not the kind she most loved. While she 
was at Westport Academy, I at one time 
supplied her place long enough for her to 
model a bust of a distinguished physician 
in Lowell, Dr. Gilman Kimball. Very soon 
after, we were associated ina Young La- 
dies’ School in Rochester, N. Y., where she 
still pursued the same course of study and 
work. The time soon came when she felt 
she must devote herself entirely to art, and 
consequently opened a studio in Boston. 
All along in these years, as in all her life, 
her heart and hands were ready to aid oth- 
ers. As an illustration: she had just made 
an opening in her work in Boston, when I, 
in Rochester, N. Y., was stricken down 
with fever. On Wednesday a dispatch was 
sent to my relations in W—where she then 
made her home. She was present on the 
arrival of the dispatch, and in a few hours 
was on her way tome. About four o'clock 
on Friday morning she stood by my bedside, 
and the sight of her sent a thrill of joy to 
my heart, which can only be surpassed by 
that when I meet her on the other shore. 
For about three years she remained in 
Boston. In which time she worked on 
hopefully, doing some excellent likenesses 
in camcos, medallions, and a few busts; one 
of cabinet size of Theodore Parker now 
looks down on me. Here, as elsewhere, her 
genius, her self-denying efforts to develope 
her artistic powers, and the many lovely 
and lovable traits of her womanly character, 


| drew to her strong and generous friends, 


and many of her own sex. 

‘‘Few things give me so much pleasure,” 
wrote sweet Celia Burleigh to me, ‘as 
praise from Woman. Nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than to meet women who 
are magnanimous and helpful to one anoth- 
er.”” A sentiment which the heart of every 
true woman will echo so I would give a 
marked instance in this connection, among 
the many I might relate of Miss Foley's 
friends. Her unobtrusive independenc ever 
shrunk from receiving aid unless she could 
in some way repay it. At the time she was 
bravely struggling along in Boston, Miss 
Harriet Hosmer was on a visit to this coun- 
try and met Miss Foley. Miss Hosmer at 
once recoghized her sister in art as in sex, 
and with her characteristic spirit, reached 
forth her hand and heart by an act as deli- 
cate as kind and appreciative. Before re- 
turning to Rome, she placed a hundred dol- 
lars in Miss Foley’s hand, with an order for 
two cameos, to be cut whenever she had the 
convenient leisure. This from one who had 
obtained so high a rank in art, and living in 
the very home of artists, was more beauti- 
ful than any conception which her genius 
has ever put into her exquisite marbles 
Such sisterly kindness never was bestowed 
on a more grateful heart than Miss Foley’s, 
nor one more willing to repay it back in 
kind to others. On the 17th of July, 1861, 
she sailed for England and from thence to 
Rome, the goal for which she had been 
striving as an aid to higher attainment in 
art-study. With gratitude to the friends 
who had made this wish of her heart possi- 
ble, and determined as she was to equal or 
surpass their high expectations, I have no 
doubt, knowing her well, that whenever the 
question came, whether her art or her com- 
fort should have the preference, the former 
had it. 

Her works there soon brought her orders 
from England as well as her own country. 
In the latter part of 1865, she made a visit 
to America, stopping in Boston and vicinity 
fora few months, and then sailed again 
from New York, Jan. 24, 1866. One in- 
stance while here, will show something of 
her kindliness of heart, ever ready to help 
the less fortunate. She brought back with 
her quite a number of cameos, which had 
been cut by a poor artist, Italian I think, 
who by some misfortune was confined to 
her bed, but could be so placed as to do 
wonderfully beautiful work in cameo cut- 
ting. But it was more difficult for the noor 
woman, imprisoned to her bed, to dispose 
of her work in aland full of such things. 
So Miss Foley brought enough with her, 
which, sold at advanced prices here, yielded 
quite a sum for the poor woman. Miss Fo- 
ley would take them among her friends and 
wealthy patrons, show them and explain 
the condition of the poorartist. One morn- 
ing, while riding into Boston from the sub- 
urbs, she either left her bag containing 
these cameos in the car, or it was taken while 
she was engaged in conversation with a 
friend. She at once offered twenty-five dol- 
lars for the recovery of the bag and con- 
tents. It was returned, and the poor woman 
was not the poorer in money, though Miss 
Foley was. 1 doubt if the former ever 
knew her benefactor’s loss. 

All along through nearly thirty year’s ac- 
quaintance, I have known her to be doing 
such acts of kindness and self-sacrifice. A 
friend who had it in her power to be help- 
ful to Miss Foley in some of her darkest 
times, was afterwards prostrated by sickness 








and disabled for several years from labor, 
beside losing her small accumulations. 
Then came back the bread cast upon the 
waters. Bountifully did Miss Foley repay 
the favors, not alone by substantial aid, but 
with the tenderest sympathy. 

Of her sweet charities to the needy in a 
foreign land, and of her life there, her 
friends, the Howitts, can, and I tiust will, 
tell the world. A few years since, her 
friend and pupil, Miss Hadwen, wrote me: 
‘I have been for two winters in Miss Foley’s 
studio, by her kindness, and I cannot tell 
you how good a friend she has been to me.” 
Like testimony hascome from many. While 
ever exceedingly anxious for those she loved, 
she was indifferent to her own ease and 
comfort. That this practice of her life, to- 
gether with over-work for the same pur- 
pose, may have shortened her years on 
earth, I can well believe. 

In personal appearance she was very at- 
tractive. Of a medium sized, lithe figure, 
with small, unusually strong hands; a high 
broad forehead, which, in connection with 
her refined features, gave her the stamp of 
intellectual power, but nothing of bold as- 
surance; a luxuriant quantity of soft brown 
hair, the longest and thickest I ever saw: 
merry blue eyes, and a head as classic and 
a skin as white as her own beautiful mar- 
bles. Pleasing to all, she was tenderly and 
devotedly attached to her chosen friends, 

Of her works, the art-culture of two hem- 
ispheres has given high praise, and while 
her country may be proud of what she has 
accomplished, we must think that, had her 
health been spared, she would have been as 
well known here by her works as she is 
abroad. 

Several years ago, she lingered in Rome 
till late in the summer to finish a piece of 
work, and took the Roman fever whence she 
narrowly escaped death. She has never 
since, | believe, been entirely well. 

Many will remember her works at the 
Centennial. Among them, medallions of 
Charles Sumner, and William and Mary 
Howitt. Her beautiful Cleopatra and grand 
old Jeremiah, which were in Memorial 
Hall; her exquisite Fountain in Horticult- 
ural Hall; as also others in the Woman’s Pa- 
vilion. Her works are before the world 
and need no praise from me. Truly has it 
been said: ‘‘They are full of purity and 
poetry.” 

She made frequent mention in her letters 
of her dear friends, the Howitts, to whom 
she was a daughter and sister. They ten- 
derly nursed her, till her sweet voice was 
hushed to them by the birth of her pure 
spirit into the heavenly home. 

In the death of Miss Foley the world 
loses an heroic worker, in whom art was 
native to the soul; a noble woman, strong 
in purpose, quiet and gentle in manner, 
quick and tender in sympathy, ready and 
generous to the needs of others, loyal to the 
right, and ‘‘pure in heart.” 

What her friends have had taken from 
them—what they will miss for the rest of 
this life, they well know, and their grief is 
too deep, too sacred to be spoken. 

Where purity and love are, there the spirit 
of Margaret Foley will find its home; where 
duty and beauty are, there will it find its 


work. LORENZA HAYNEs. 
Marlboro, Mass., Jan. 11, 1878. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A woman was licensed to practice law at 
Raleigh, N. C., on Wednesday,—the first in 
that State. 

Do not fail to read the chapter ‘‘About 
Pies,” from the ‘‘schoolmaster’s trunk” by 
Mrs. A.M. Diaz. 

The ladies of the Advisory Board have 
called for an investigation about the primary 
school at Monson. 

The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has decided that women have equal 
rights with men in the location of mining 
claims. 

Augustus Hemenway, of Boston, class of 
‘75, Harvard College, has given the institu- 
tion money to erect a new gymnasium to 
accommodate 300 persons. 

At the meeting of the Denver Medical 
Society, Dr. Alida C. Avery made applica- 
tion for membership. Action was indefi- 
nitely postponed in the matter. 

The death of Prof. James Orton, and the 
resignation of Miss Harriet Terry, place 
Vassar College in need of a professor of 
natural history and a lady principal. 

A Kentucky Postmaster eloped with $700 
and a theatrical troupe, but his mother 
promptly made good the money deficiency, 
and is now an appiicant for the position. 

All the Protestant clergymen in this city 
but two goin for Woman’s rights. All men 
who oppose the movement have no right to 
a good wife.—Portsmouth, N. H. Weekly. 

The late Senator Morton, previous to his 
Oregon trip, prepared an exhaustive report 
on the Chinese Question, the manuscript of 
which is now in possession of his widow, 
who is residing at New Haven, Conn. 

amuel Bowles, the editor and chief 
proprietor of the Springfleld Republican, 
died on the 15th inst. He was the most 
conspicuous representative of “independent 
journalism,” and not unfriendly to Woman 
Suffrage. 











The study of general history has been 
entirely abolished at Columbia Col ege. 
Only Constitutional history is taken. Latin 
is made optional with political economy, 
while Greek remains practically a required 
study. Both these changes are considered 
grievances by the students. 

Vick’s handsome quarterly magazine has 
been made a monthly. Subscription price 
$1.25, including postage. ‘His beautiful 
catalogue will be sent free when requested. 
Address Rochester, N. Y. Vick has the 
rare tact of making his organ a fit represen- 
tative of his success as a horticulturist and 
landscape artist. 

Small,the colored corgressman from South 
Carolina, recently convicted of bribery, has 
been admitted to bail, pending a motion for 
a new trial, and is back in his seat at the 
Capitol. The judiciary committee has been 
looking into his case, but does not find any 
ground for interference by the House, and, 
indeed, Small declares that he does not ask 
any help from Washington. 

The Des Moines (lowa), Register, pays a 
graceful tribute to Mrs. Captain F. M. Irish, 
of lowa City, who died at her home on 
Sunday, at the ripe old age of seventy-four 
years. Afterspeaking at some length of 
the nobility of her character and the useful- 
ness of her life work, it makes a generous 
—but not more generous than deserved— 
recognition of the pioneer women of lowa 
in general. 

By request, President Fairchild, of Ober- 
lin College, lately preached in the Second 
Church upon the use of tobacco. Though 
the habit was uncompromisingly condemn- 
ed, it was done in a moderate way, and for 
good reasons given. President Fairchild 
takes a hopeful view of the future in regard 
to this practice, thinking that tobacco will 
be banished from civilized society before 
many years. 

The West Union (la.) Gazette tells of a 
miser in that vicinity, worth thousands of 
dollars, who never allowed his wife to use 
candles or lamp at evening, compelled her 
to kindle shavings to see if her bread was 
baked at night, and doled out the wood to 
her by the stick. The wife attempted to 
leave him last week, but the old man got 
control of their child, and thus also kept 
the mother. 

The publishers of 7'he Atlantic Monthly 
have purchased the good-will and subscrip- 
tion list of The Galazy, hitherto published 
in New York, and 7'he Galaxy will be merged 
with the Boston magazine. The Galazy, of 
which the January number is the last issue 
as an independent magazine, was established 
in 1866, by Messrs. W. C. and Frank P. 
Church, and has continued under their edi- 
torial control ever since. 

George Macdonald has been awarded a 
pension of £100 a year. Apropos of that 
novelist may be mentioned Mr. W. M. F. 
Round’s pleasant dedication to Macdonald’s 
children of ‘‘Child Marian Abroad.” Mr. 
Round has sent copies of ‘‘Child Marian,” 
in sumptuous binding, to Mr. Macdonald 
and to the ex-Empress Eugenie who is so 
pleasantly mentioned in the book, and whose 
personal acquaintance the author enjoys. 

Peru seems to be a promised land to the 
Chinese. There are now in that country 
between 60,000 and 70,000 of these people, 
nearly half the number in California, and 
their condition is described by the Ameri- 
can minister, Mr. Gibbs, as highly prosper- 
ous. Great numbers have obtained their 
freedom, they enjoy the rights of citizens, 
they intermarry with whites, and their 
prominence in trade is rapidly increasing. 
To encourage their immigration, the Peru- 
vian Government has made provision for 
extensive transportation from Asia. 


At thé annual reunion of the Vassar 
Alumne at the St. Denis Hotel, officers 
were elected: President, Miss Wilder, ’73; 
Vice-President, Miss Norris, 70; Secretary, 
Miss A. M. Ely, ’68; Treasurer, Miss G, 
Bliss, 77; Executive Committee, Misses E. 
Hopper, “71; J. H. Beach, ’73; A. J. Shep- 
ard, 75; F. Hoyt, ’70; M. L. Stanton, ’76. 
The literary exercises consisted of an essay 
by Miss E. R. Coffin, ’70, on ‘‘The Progress 
of Ancient Art,” and a poem by Miss 8. L. 
Stilson, of ‘69. These were followed by 
the discussion of several questions of in- 
terest to the alumne and the college. 

At the Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
in Cedar Rapids, during the Christmas 
holidays, papers were presented and fol- 
lowed by discussions on the following sub- 
jects: Political Science, English Language 
in the Public Schools, The Study of Math- 
ematics in the High Schools, The Proper 
Position of Denominational Schools, Rural 
School Architecture, Moral Training, Nor- 
mal Institutes, The Intermediate Grades, 
Normal Schools, Report on the Metric 
System and Secondary Education. Miss P. 
W. Sudlow, who is President of the Asso 
ciation, delivered tne inaugural address. 

Major Ben Perley Poore has completed, 
after twelve years’ work, the ‘‘Book of Con- 
stitutions,” and an edition sufficient to fur- 
nish acopy to each member of Congress 
has been printed. This work consists of 
two parts, containing more than a thousand 
pages each. It comprises not only the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the pres- 
ent Constitutions of the States, but a copy 
of the organic law of each State at every 





period of its history, from the discovery of 
America to the present time. The earllest 
of the documents is the bill of the Pope 
granting America to Spain, and the latest, 
the amendments to the State Constitutions 
adopted within the past year. 

Plain gold wedding rings, which are at 
present used as a visible pledge of matri- 
mony, seem to have descended to us in the 
mere course of traditionary practice from 
the times of the Saxons, without any m 
pulse from written authority or ecclesiasti- 
cal law. 

Three weeks since, the parish of Stirchley, 
in Shropshire, was happy in the possession 
of a parish church seven hundred years old 
anda parson and parish clerk, each of whom 
had seen fourscore summers, and had serv 
ed in their respective capacities for mor: 
than half acentury. On Oct. 12, the parso 


died of oldage; since then the clerk has fo!-. 


lowed him; and on the Sunday week, while 
the congregation were assembled within its 
walls for public worship, the church sud 
denly parted down the side walls, and en- 
tirely across the ceiling and roof, causing 
consternation among the parishioners, most 
of whom ran out of the building, whilea 
few sought safety under the tower arch. 


Chief Justice Carter of the District of 
Columbia refuses to appoint Mrs. Dundore 
a constable because, he says, the courts 
think the office not a proper one for a wo 
man. We commend to his notice the widow 
of ex-Sheriff J. H. Latty, of Des Moines 
County, lowa. She acted as her husband’s 
deputy, and though a slight, undemonstra- 
tive woman, had much muscle and more 
nerve. She is credited with taking a sen- 
tenced prisoner to the penitentiary without 
assistance; discovering the plot of a prison 
er to break jailin her husband’s absence 
and marching him back from his hiding 
place to his cell, and administering a con- 
dign threshing to two young men who per 
sisted in using filthy language in their cell. 

Rip Van Winkle, as portrayed on the 
stage, dissociated from sentimentalism, is a 
tipsy vagabond, entirely destitute of any 
and all sense of duty or responsibility. He 
is fond of children, and they are fond of 
him, but he shamefully neglects his own; 
spends the hard earnings of his long-suffer- 
ing wife, and sees in her heavy trials only 
subjects for jest. The audience is made to 
sympathize with him when all their sympa 
thy should be with the wife, who, in the 
last act, is placed in the position of a 
crushed penitent for her very natural and 
righteous indiguation against her worthless 
husband. To the admirable personation of 
the chief part, most of this misplaced sym 
pathy is due. The drama, notwithstanding 
its immense and universal popularity, is de- 
moralizing. 


It has been found that farm labor has very 
little improving influence on the character 
of vagrant boys who are placed in reforma 
tories. It does not arouse the faculties of 
the mind, or make obedience to the rules of 
the house more easy. On the contrary, 
when a boy is put into a work-shop, and set 
to doing something that requires close at- 
tention of mind and careful use of the hand, 
he soon becomes more orderly in his habits, 
more easily controlled, and applies himself 
more readily to his studies in the school. 
room, Asthe hand becomes skillful, the 
brain acquires prehensile power. Culture 
must develop the ultimates of the brain 
which are the nerves of the hand, before 
the brain itself will work to the best advan- 
tage and develop its best powers.—Mary G. 
Ware in New Jerusalem Magazine. 


The lowa State Register is informed that 
“the women teachers of Boston are still un- 
reconciled to the idea of having members 
of their own sex supervise them on the 
School Committee, and there is a growing 
opposition to the system among the voters.’ 
This is entireiy contrary to the facts. Nou 
supervisor of schools has ever given better 
satisfaction than Miss Crocker, the only 
woman who has ever served the Boston 
schools in that capacity. The report was 
circulated before election, for a purpose by 
parties who have not yet learned that women 
have aright to hold positions of responsi- 
bility and honor. The fact that Miss Lucia 
Peabody was re-elected a member of the Bos- 
ton School Committee by the largest num- 
ber of votes ever cast for a candidate for 
office in the city of Boston, shows that the 
voters are not opposed to the sex. 


Before the Vanderbilt scandal has grown 
cold, we have the prospect of another ju- 
dicial process equally interesting. Mr 
Thomas Lord, a rich widower of eighty- 
three years, has been led to the hymenea! 
altar by Mrs, Annette W. W. Hicks, 
clever widow, conjectured by the judiciou 
to be somewhere between forty and fifty. 
The children and heirs of the venerabl 
bridegroom are naturally indignant, as the 
most equable of us would be under similar 
circumstances. They claim that the old 
man is enterely irresponsible, incapable of 
acting with sound judgment and discretion, 
and no fitter to contract marriage than a 
child. They have moved promptly in the 
matter. Three of Mr. Lord’s sons haveasked 
and obtained an order for an inquiry into 
his sanity, and, pending this proceeding, he 
is debarred from disposing of his property. 
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_ POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


GENIUS. 


BY R. HH. MORNE. 


Far out at sea,—the sun was high, 
While veered the wind and flapped the sail, 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 
Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at sea. 
The little stranger who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew, 
Settled awhile upon the mast, 
Then fluttered o'er the waters blue, 
Far out at sea. 
Above us gleamed the boundless sky, 
Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen; 
Between them danced the butterfly, 
The spirt life in this vast scene, 
Far out at sea, 
Away he sped with shimmering glee, 
Dim, indistinct, now seen, now gone; 
Night comes with wind and rain, and he 
No more will dance before the morn, 
Far out at sea. 
He dies unlike his mates I ween, 
Perhaps not sooner nor worse crossed. 
And he hath felt, and known and seen 
A larger life and hope,—thongh lost. 
Far out at sea. 
— 
For the Woman's Journal. 


ONE WORD. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


One word, only one, in the silence to-night! 
The years have gone by, with their changing light. 
The bitterness lessens, the sorrow is past, 
No discord, no trial forever can last. 
The future is teeming with dim, strange delight. 
Yet one word, only one, in the silence to-night! 
One word, only one. Do you dream I could dwell 
On that name which your lips never utter nor tell? 
Do you think I could question that sad, darkened past, 
That anguish of spirit too painful to last? 
Of that cloud that enshrouded your youth's sunny 
light? 
One word, only one, in the silence to-night! 
One word, only one, ah! by all that we've learned, 
Since our hearts toeach other have trustingly turned 
By all that is holy in heaven above, 
By all that is purest in man’s honest love, 
By all that is sacred in Womanhood’s sight, 
Let me ask you one word in the silence to-night! 
One word. O, my love, if in far away days 
There's one page on which even my eyes may not gaze, 
Assure me—ah, fold me still closerI pray,— —_|way; 
That ‘twas sorrow, not sin, that has darkened your 
That ‘twas weakness, not wrong, that has dimmed 
your life's light,— 
Tell me this, only thie, in the silence to-night! 
One word, only one. Can I ask it to-night? 
Would I dare hear the words, if they darkended life's 
light? 
Ah, love is forgiving, enduring and true, 
But on truth it must rest, love, between me and you. 
8o I pray if there’s aught that to know is my right, 
I shall have strength to hear in the silence to-night! 
St. Louis, Mo. 
7~oeo- 


SONG. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that w .nder they know not where 
Are full of troubje and full of care; 
To stay at home is best. 
Weary and home-sick and distressed 
They wander east, they wander west, 
And they are baffled and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 
Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in thesky; 
To stay at home ia best. 
—Allantic. 
et 


BAKED BEANS. 


Oh! how my heart sighs for my own native land, 

Where potatoes, and squashes, and cucumbers grow; 

Where cheer and good welcome are always at hand, 

And custards and pumpkin pies smoke in a row; 

Where pudding the visage of hunger serenes, 

And what is far dearer, the pot of baked beans. 

Let Maryland boast of her dainties profuse, 

Her large watermelons and cantaleups fine, 

Her turtle, and oysters, and terrapin stews, 

And soft crabs, high-zested with brandy and wine; 

Ah! neither, my heart from my native land weans, 

When smokes on the table the pot of baked beans. 

The pot of baked beans with what pleasure I saw it, 

Well ceasoned, well porked, by some rosy-faced dame; 

And when from the glowing hot oven she'd draw it, 

Well crisped and well browned to the table it came. 

Oh! give me my conntry, the land of my teens, 

Of the dark Indian pudding ard the pot of baked 
beans. 

The pot of baked beans! Ah! the muse is too frail 

Ita taste to descant on, its virtues to tell, 

But look at the sons of New England so hale, 

And her daughters so rosy, ‘twill teach thee full well; 

Like me, it will teach thee to sigh for the means 

Of health, and—of rapture! the pot of baked beans, 

—Baltimore, Md, Weekly Magazine. 











For the Woman's Journal. 


ONLY A FANCY. 


BY GEORGE MARSH. 


It was four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Paris, the queen of the world, sparkled in 
the glorious September sunshine. A fair, 
young girl stood on the Pont du Carrousel, 
gazing with all the enthusiasm of her ardent 
nature upon the scene by which she was 
surrounded. In the golden haze of the dis- 
tance, Notre Dame lifted her ancient towers. 
Very near stood the magnificent palace of 
the Tuilleries, 

“In its lightness and brightness, 
Which shone with such splendor.” 

“Fred,” she said to her companion, “I 
never walk outin Paris without thanking 
God that I live.” 

“Wait until you see Rome.” 

“No, I will enjoy my enthusiasm while I 
can.” 

This girl and boy made a striking contrast 
as they walked the crowded streets of the 
gay capital. He was elegantly dressed. 
Everything, from his hat to his boots, told 
that he was in fashionable demi-toilet. His 





slender form was all grace and agility. 
There was nothing remarkable about his 
delicate features, yet when he spoke he was 
always pleasing unless he chose to be other- 
wise, which, of course, he never did in the 
presence of a handsome young lady. 

Poor Grace, at his side, would have looked 
almost shabby in her black straw turban and 
carefully brushed tourist’s suit of navy blue, 
which showed the wear and tear of six 
month’s travel, had it not been for a certain 
daintiness which pervaded her whole pres- 
ence. Her face was one of rare beauty. 
Its expression was so varied, that to watch 
the play of her features was like reading a 
beautiful poem. In manner she was queen- 
ly; she would have been grand, had it not 
been for the abruptness which sometimes 
marred both her voice and movements. 
Whatever her mood might be, there was one 
thing in which she never failed. She never 
ceased to be interesting. 

The afternoon of whichI write, Grace 
had gone alone to her French teacher. The 
result was a stolen interview with Fred 
Davenhill. They had entered the beautiful 
gardens of the Tuilleries, and with the 
crowd were watching some little boys sail- 
ing their toy ships in the large circular basin. 
Fred was annoyed by havingso many peo- 
ple about, when he was longing to be with 
Grace alone. 

“Fred, why do people stare at me?” asked 
Grace nervously. 

“It is the penalty you must pay for being 
beautiful,” he said, looking at her admiring- 
ly. 
‘What flattery!” 

‘Suppose we take a ride in the Bois?” said 
Fred. 

“Oh no! how can you think of sucha 
thing?” answered Grace, alarmed at the 
thought she had gone so far. 

‘‘Why not be there as well as here?” 

‘How could one seeing us here, know 
that my chaperon was not sauntering about 
the garden and keeping an eye upon me. 
There could be no doubt on that point, if I 
am seen riding alone with you.” 

‘What strategy! Can anything surpass 
a woman’s cunning?” 

“Yes; a man’s cunning,” said Grace, giv- 
ing him a penetrating glance. What eyes 
were hers! at times blue and serene as the 
sky on a June morning; then brilliant and 
merry; again, dark and passionate. She 
was a child of seventeen, with the rare gift 
of knowing what she did not understand. 
Men to her, were a deep mystery; their mo- 
tives, their morals, their reasoning were in- 
comprehensible. 

‘Let us take a little walk on the Champs 
Elysées; then I will take a carriage for 
home,” she said. 

‘‘You seem very anxious to leave me.” 

“Fred, I did think I would like to walk 
with you, but now I wish I had not come.” 

‘Shall I call a carriage now?” asked Fred 
artfully. 

‘No; let us walk a few minutes.” 

‘“You cannot resist the temptation of hav- 
ing a look at the elegant toilets.” 

‘Who could, with such angelic millinery 
as one sees on the Champs Elysées on a bright 
Friday afternoon like this?” 

“Gracie, I thought I had found one girl 
who was not frivolous, but I am afraid you 
are like all the rest.” 

“Fred, you know I am not.” 

“You seem very sensitive about being 
called, like other girls.” 

‘Nothing could be more disagreeable.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because, that means, you think me a 
common-place sort of girl. I am determined, 
what ever else I may be, never to be that. 
How many girls, think you, would have 
chosen this fashionable walk?” 

‘These elegant women of fashion, only 
bring out your beauty in bolder relief.” 

“Oh, such fine compliments!” said Grace 
smiling and showing her white, even teeth. 

They had crossed the Place de la Concord, 
and entered the Champs Elysées, which was 
thronged with gay pleasure-seekers. Equi- 
pages, the most magnificent, dashed by on 
their way to the Bois de Boulogne. The 
music, the green grass and foliage, the 
bright flowers, the playing fountains, the 
elegantly-attired Parisians, merry children, 
riding, playing, laughing at the Punch and 
Judy shows, all conspired to make the scene 
a confusion of gayety and loveliness. 

‘‘What a paradise!” cried Grace. 

‘You would make the desert paradise to 
me,” said Fred, very earnestly. 

‘For one long hour, and perhaps two,” 
was the sarcastic reply. ‘‘Do look at that 
lovely dress of silk and velvet; the brown, 
in front of us.” 

“Beautiful, magnificent! 
wish you had not come?” 

“I wish life could be all like this.” 

‘‘What can there be unpleasant in your 
life.” 

‘Sometimes I am almost desperate.” 

‘What makes you so?” 

“To be obliged to be always with my 
Cousin Amelia.” 

‘*What, submissive Amelia 

‘1 suppose I am wicked, but I can not 
help it. Amelia is four years older than I, 
yet she can never go anywhere unless I am 

with her. She and her family think—well, 
they make me miserable, that is all.” 

Fred pressed the little hand that rested 

upon his arm, and whispered tenderly: 


Do you still 


” 





“Gracie, let me love you.” 

Her eyes grew dark and searching. 

“‘Do you really love me, Fred?” 

“Yes, darling, I would do anything for 
you.” 

Her face became pale; without a change 
in her voice, she said: 

“Will you do something that will make 
me very happy?” 

“Your happiness is my only thought; 
what can I do?” 

‘‘Marry my Cousin Amelia, and take her 
to the end of the earth.” 

“Cruel, heartless girl.” 

‘It was a merciless proposition for Ame- 
lia.” 

“For Amelia! 
tion for me.” 

“Why am I here?” 

“You do not trust me.” 

“That would be unwise, unless—” 

‘‘What can I do to make you believe that 
Ilove you?” 

‘‘Nothing.” 

“Then you will never believe any one,” 
he said sadly. ‘‘I think of nothing but you, 
day and night, and you known I have spent 
every evening in your society since I first 
met you.” 

‘‘Are you sure I have been first in your 
thoughts?” 

‘‘What do you mean? of whom doI think, 
if not of you?” 

‘Shall I reveal the name?” 

“Yes, tell me.” 

“It is Frederick M. Davenhill,” said Grace 
with a merry laugh. Fred gavea sigh of 
relief. 

“Is that all?” he said. 

“T should think it enough.” 

“Gracie, Llike your little eccentricities. 
I would not have you changed, unless it 
were to trust me more.” 

“It is time I was goinghome. You know 
Madame Chevalier gives a soirée to night.” 

“Yes; I promised to be there, of course.” 

“Now, Fred, do be careful Low you look 
at me.” , 

“Goodness! but promise me one thing, 
Gracie, and I will do as you like; give me 
the last waltz to-night?” 

“Yes, if you will be careful and proper.” 

“Shall I get you some flowers?” 

“If you have time.” 

She took a chair, and watched him until 
he was lost in the crowd, and she was alone. 
What if he should not come back, she 
thought. Why did she not go with him? 
She looked at her watch and wondered how 
long he would be gone; the minute hand 
did not seem to move. Was he never com- 
ing? 

“‘Gracie,”’ said a low voice at her side.” 

“O Fred, is it you! Where have you been 
so long? What beautiful white roses!” * 

‘‘T have not been three minutes; were you 
afraid?” 

“Ohno; but I must go now. You will 
be early to dinner?” 

“Yes, dear; will you be in the salon when 
Icome?” 

“Tf I can.” 

The coachman was holding the door for 
her to enter. Fred helped her in, and put 
the flowersin her hands. ‘‘Good bye,” he 
said, ‘“‘don’t forget our waltz to-night.” 

Fred Davenhill delighted in trifling with 
young ladies. He did not mean to do harm, 
yet he flattered himself that he possessed the 
entire affections of his victims He was 
not twenty, and thought he had been in love 
a dozen times, Miss Thompson and Grace 
were the first Americans he met after his 
arrival in Paris. As the former was ac- 
quainted with the Davenhill family, she in- 
vited him to call. Fred found Grace so fresh 
and free from affectation, so different from 
all his other loves, that he resolved to culti- 
vate her acquaintance. In order to do so, he 
asked Madame Chevalier to allow him to dine 
at her house; as she never refused a board- 
er, Fred was soon one of the family from 
seven until half past two o’clock. He paid 
Grace no marked attention, yet in a thou- 
sand ways allowed her to read what was in 
his thoughts. 

‘*You have played the mischief with my 
dressing,” said Amelia, as Grace entered 
their little chamber, flushed and happy after 
her walk. ‘‘You will not have time to get 
me half ready.” 

“I have plenty of time. I will fix your 
dress while you are taking down your hair.” 

‘‘Where have you been?” 

“It was so pleasant, that I could not resist 
the temptation of taking a walk on the 
Champs Elysées.”’ 

“A walk on the Champs Elysées! and 
you have paid a carriage for waiting all the 
afternoon, have you?” 

“No,” said Grace shortly. 

“Then you have had two carriages, and 
that is just as expensive. You act as if 
papa was made of money.” 

“I did not spend one cent more than usu- 
al. I walked to the Arc de l’Etoile, and 
then took a carriage for home.” 

“You walked alone; what will Miss 
Thompson say!” 

“How will she know it?” 

“I will tell her; I will not have such 
things going on. I guess if papaand mamma 
only knew—” 

“For heaven's sake, Amelia, stop your 
noise!” 

‘‘There it is again; you treat me like a—” 
_ ‘Sit down; I am ready to comb your hair.” 


Gracie, you have no affec- 





“I want you to make it look more like 
yours,”” 

“I do the best I can; your hair is thinner 
than mine.” 

“It is only your way of combing it; you 
are unwilling to help me look well.” 

“Well, my dear, what did Monsieur say?” 
asked Miss Thompson. 

“Tam so encouraged!” answered Grace 
joyfully, ‘‘he did not make one correction. 
Everything looks more hopeful. I must 
work every minute while we stay in Paris.” 

“My dear child, do try and take things 
more easily. You ought to go out more; it 
would do you good.” 

‘I did give myself an airing after my les- 
son. I walked to the Are de l’Etoile; the 
sky was magnificent; I am going to paint it; 
do you think I could? with Notre Dame 
and Sainte Chapelle in the distance, and 
Pont du Carrousel for the foreground?” 

‘What ambition you have, Gracie, of 
course it would do no harm to try; but it is 
more than I would like to undertake. I 
could not approve of any other girl’s walk- 
ing out alone, but you are so womanly, 
Gracie, you are such a comfort to me; but 
we must go to the salon now.” They em- 
braced each other; Grace not without a 

*sense of guilt. 

‘The salon was filled with guests. Grace 
danced well and enjoyed it; she had no lack 
of partners, while Amelia was squeezed 
into a corner by Miss Thompson; she look- 
ed the very picture of amiability, with her 
blue eyes, soft curls and delicate pink and 
white complextion. When the’ evening 
was far advanced, Fred made his way to 
her, and asked for the next dance. Her 
manner was so gentle and shy, that he won- 
dered why he had not asked her before. He 
soon found she could no more dance than a 
wooden girl; but she was persistent, it was 
her only chance. Fred was conscious of 
looking ridiculous; Grace whirled by with 
a young English author; he could endure it 
no longer, and, with many apologies for his 
dizziness, he lead Amelia to her seat. Dur- 
ing the whole evening, his only consolation 
had been that Grace wore his flowers. He 
now began to look forward to the last waltz. 

The happy moment arrived; the waltz 
commenced; Fred had never been so near 
her before; a new sensation of happiness 
thrilled her; not a word was spoken to 
break the spell. Had she been always 
dreaming, and was she awakening? or was 
this the dream, and her empty past the real- 
ity? The music, the odor of his roses, 
where were they leading her? On and on; 
care and grief were forgotten; gladness and 
love reigned. The music ceased. 

“Gracie, I think we must go now,” said 
Miss Thompson. 

The next evening, when Grace entered 
the salon, a cold chill crept over her. Fred 
going to leave Paris. She had never thought 
of the possibility before. 

‘Yes, Madame,” he was saying, in French, 
‘I have made arrangements to leave at eight 
o’clock in the morning.” 

He was going. Fred gone! No more look- 
ing forward to evening; no more tender 
glances, and loving words! This was to be 
the end of the happy dream. She tried to 
smile and look indifferent. Somebody ask- 
ed Fred to sing. 

“I will, if Miss Raymond will play the 
accompaniment,” he said. 

Her hands seemed frozen; she dared not 
trust her voice to speak; but she went brave- 
ly to the little upright piano. Fred stood 
where he could see her without being seen 
by the rest, and said: 

‘Play ‘Sweet Blanche.’ ” 

He had a good voice, and knew how to 
use it. Grace felt that his eyes were upon 
her face; he was singing to her. When he 
came to the chorus, ‘‘I do love thee,” he 
took even older hearts back to long forgotten 
dreams. The susceptible young girl, whose 
white fingers swept the keys ina soft accom- 
paniment to his passionate voice, was en- 
tranced. The blissful emotions which rush- 
ed through her soul were attended by the 
deadening thought that he was leaving her. 
When she arose, she saw a little piece of 
folded white paper on her fan, which lay 
upon the piano. Afterwards she saw it con- 
tained only the words, ‘‘Meet me at the 
fountain at eight o'clock. Do not disap- 
point me.” 

At the appointed time Fred stood in the 
shadow of the fountain. A young girl step- 
ped timidly out into the street. He was by 
her side in a moment. 

“‘O Fred,” she cried, ‘‘how could you ask 
me to do such a thing?” 

“Gracie,” his voice was very earnest, ‘“‘I 
could not go away, without saying good- 
bye to you alone.” 

“IT must not stay longer than ten minutes.” 

Ile led her into the Cathedral. The 
grand old organ, 1s it pealed forth in the 
silence and gloom, filled Grace with awe. 
The priests were before the high altar. A 
few people were scattered about on the 
wooden benches. Fred and Grace walked 
slowly up the dim side aisle. 

“My darling, how can I leave you,” he 
whispered. 

‘‘Must you go?” 

‘Yes, mother has suddenly changed her 
plans, and has telegraphed me to meet her 
in the morning at Fontainebleau. I wish I 
could stay in Paris as long as you will be 
here.” 








They were in a deserted part of thechoir. 
He took her hand and said in a voice of sub. 
tile passion: 

“O Gracie, | wish you were going with 
me!” 

She tried to reply, but no words came. 
She felt that she had reached the crisis of 
her life; that nothing in her future could 
equal the pain, the pleasure of this moment. 
At last she stepped away from him, and. 
making a desperate effort, said calmly: 

‘‘How impressive these old cathedrals are, 
I wish I were going with you that 1 might 
see St. Peter's.” 

‘Would you not care for my sake alone? 
Gracie, I can not say good bye to you.” 

“Say good-night then; let us think we 
will meet to-morrow as usual.” 

They were approaching the door. The 
music ceased as they passed out. The foun. 
tain was silent and dark. 

“Will you think of me whenever you see 
St. Sulpice?” asked Fred. 

‘For a time.” 

‘Will you forget me, Gracie?” 

“How can I tell? I must go in now, 
Fred, say good-night.” 

“You will write immediately upon re 
ceiving my letter?” 

“Yes, but you must go now.” 

“Good-night, dearest, I will write you 
to-morrow.” He kissed her lips, and was 
gone. 

Grace entered the brightly lighted hall, 
and hurried up the stairs. The servant 
looked surprised when she saw her alone. 
Grace entered her own room, and threw 
herself into a chair by the window. It was 
cold and dark, but she did not mind. She 
could see the black towers of St. Sulpice 
outlined against the dark sky. In her ago- 
ny she cried: ‘‘O Fred, how I love you!” 

The weeks “passed drearily. The rainy 
season had commenced, and Grace wonder 
ed how she had ever found Paris pleasant. 
In vain she watched for the promised letter. 
Once she had thought ambition enough to 
fill her life; how useless and empty it all 
seemed now. At last the letter came. It 
was kind, but not satisfying, and only made 
her feel her loneliness more. After waiting 
a long time, she answered in the same style. 
She did not hear from him again. 

On a cold January night, five years later, 
the salon of our minister at Paris, was re- 
splendent with the beauty, and wit, of the 
great capital. Miss Thompson sat in an 
obscure carner, by her side stood Fred Dav- 
enhill. 

“I did not see Grace,” the former was 
saying, ‘‘from the night of her marriage 
until I came abroad this fall.” 

“I have not seen her,” said Fred, “‘since I 
left Paris five years ago, until to-night.” 

“I confess,” continued Miss Thompson, 
“I was afraid that so much success, and 
flattery might change her; but I found her 
just the same. She works very hard. Last 
spring she had a painting on exhibition at 
the salon.” 

‘‘What was the subject?” asked Fred. 

‘A portrait of her little daughter.” 

While the conservation was taking place, 
a queenly woman in white satin, lace and dia- 
monds, was receiving guests. It was Grace 
—developed, cultivated, toned down into a 
charming woman, but herself still. She 
looked at Fred, and then turned with affec- 
tionate pride to the distinguished looking 
gentleman at her side, and thought: 

“It was only a fancy.” 

e@oe 


THE CHURCHES AND WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

Among many titles to our love and ad- 
miration the Quakers can exhibit none 
brighter than this; that from the day of 
their first being as a people until now, they 
have recognized the perfect equality of man 
and woman in the family and in the house 
of God. 

The record of those bodies of Christians 
whom we are required to consider not ‘‘or- 
thodox,” is, upon this, as it has always been 
upon every great issue involving the happi- 
ness of humanity, deserving of peculiar 
honor. A host of names rise up before the 
mind as soon as we glance in this direction, 
names of men and women in the pulpit, on 
the platform, in the circles of literature, 
names which will adorn the pages of that 
history destined to be written not many 
years hence, which shall tell the story of 
Woman’s Emancipation. 

Pardon the liberty I take of dwelling at 
especial length upon the omens of a happier 
day which seem visible in that zone of the 
religious sky occupied by the Congregation- 
al Churches. Considering their history, the 
relations they sustain to the highest learn- 
ing of our time and of all times, and the im- 
press they have. made upon even the very 
frame and fabric of American nationality, 
the help and hope they give are full of sig- 
nificance. 

Two out of four newspapers circulating 
mainly among Congregationalists, and edi- 
ted by clergymen of that order, are enthusi- 
astic for Woman’s Rights in all forms. The 
most eminent Congregational preacher in 
the world has advocated our cause during 
more than a quarter of a century. At thé 
recent National Council, the privilege of 
women’s participating in all the authority 
and activity of the church was boldly main- 
tained by a prominent pastor from staid and 
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slow-going Connecticut. At Philadelphia 
in the Centennial summer, Miss Rankin 
spoke to great assemblies from the pulpit 
of the leading Congregational Church in 
the city on successive Sabbath evenings, 
Rev. Dr. Lyman introducing and commend- 
ing her, and remaining in the pulpit with 
her throughout. The former Superintend 
ent of the Home Missionary work on one of 
the principal fields of the Society's opera- 
tions, took an active part in winning the 
cburch and the world to the cause of Wo- 
man. Lest any one should find opportuni 
ty for a sneer in the word ‘“‘former,” it may 
be well to add that failing health compelled 
him to cease from all public labor. More 
than one General Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches have by unanimous vote in- 
yited women devoted to some special Chris- 
tian work, to address them. 

Rev. 8. W. Bacon, D. D.; L. L. D., who, 
though on many subjects a most broad. 
minded and liberal man, is a furious hater 
of each and every phase of Woman’s Rights, 
in a lecture on Church Polity before the di 
yinity students of Yale College, after laying 
down the rule that ‘‘female members” should 
be excluded from the privilege of voting 
and holding office in the church, and basing 
the rule on a deliverance of some divine 
two hundred and fifty years ago, added 
these ominous words, ‘‘a rule from which a 
large and increasing number dissent.” The 
New Englander, a publication representing 
chietiy the professors and graduates of Yale 
College, has contained within the past year 
elaborate and masterly arguments on the 
right side, as well as of course, on the 
wrong side, of the general question. For 
the New LKnglander is a free parliament. 
But the opinions of the editors, on the re- 
ligious aspects of the subject, at least, are 
neither doubtful nor faint, In Jan, 1872, 
appeared a review of the life of Mrs. Henry 
Deming, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, who, during twelve years, *‘preached 
in chapels, public halls and in the streets, 
in Bath and in London;”’ of whom the edi- 
tors say, ‘‘she was marked no less by mod- 
esty and tact than by activity and zeal;” 
few ministers indeed have been so fruitful 
in the happiest results.”” Her work was 
countenanced by the ministers of the Church 
of England. She was a descendant of Bish- 
op Hooper (Hooper was her maiden name) 
and her husband, also a preacher, was a de- 
scendant of Archbishop Cranmer. This is 
the New Englander’s conclusion: ‘We can- 
not for a moment doubt that Geraldine 
Hooper Deming was signally endowed by 
our Lord for preaching His Gospel.” 

A few weeks ago the professor of the pas- 
toral charge in Yale College proposed the 
subject, ‘‘Woman’s preaching in the 
Church,” for discussion by the divinity stu- 
dents. Of six who spoke on the question 
four said, ‘‘Yes;” and the two who said 
‘‘No” appeared to take the negative through 
a laudable desire to keep the discussion 
from being altogether on one side. 

Miss Smiley preached in all the leading 
churches of New Haven last spring, in the 
leading one of all many times, and during 
the sickness of the pastor of the church 
most largely attended by divinity students, 
she regularly supplied the pulpit. There is 
probably no one acquainted with the latest 
and ripest results of exegetical Greek schol- 
arship, in either hemisphere, who does not 
know the name and fame of Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, D. D., professor in Yale College. 
Here follow some extracts from his lecture, 
phonographically reported, upon Paul's 
words in I. Corinthians xiv; 534, ‘‘Let your 
women keep silence in the churches;’—‘'l 
have no doubt myself that it was designed 
for those times and not for our times, for 
an utterly changed condition of things. 1 
believe that we make the Bible a cast iron 
thing, take all the life out of it, if we hold 
that a prohibition given in Corinth in the 
year A. D. 58 is to apply, in matters of 
practical order, and in things which belong 
to the minute arrangements of social life, to 
the year 1877 in New England. 

“I believe it is absurd to hold that wo- 
men can not preach, but can speak in some 
other kind of meeting. Whether men like 
it or not, the time is coming when women 
will speak in the church, will preach, and 
will pronounce the benediction. When 
they do, this discussion about Paul’s lan- 
guage will cease forever.” 

Woman Suffrage is not an end but a 
means. The end is, justice for that half of 
the human race now subjected to all man- 
her of injustice. Whatever takes away the 
contempt felt by men for Woman’s intellect 
promotes this end. The higher education 
of women, and, particularly, their educa- 
tion in the same studies and institutions 
with men, does this. In the year 1873, 
there were in the United States, ninety-five 
colleges open to women, of which seventy- 
seven were attended by both sexes. A very 

arge portion of these colleges are wholly 
Controlled by Christian churches; and of 
the number dependent upon the State, the 
creater part are in a measure moulded by 
religious influences. Oberlin, the pioneer 
and champion of co-education, is a product 
of religious zeal, and has grown to gigantic 
Proportions in a religious hot-bed. 

Boston University, the most signal suc, 
cess in this direction in New England exists- 
as did all the great New England seats of 
‘earning once, ‘pro Uhristo et Ecclesia.” How 





did all our hearts thrill with joy when 
Michigan University and New York Univer- 
sity opened their doors to women! But 
Chancellor Haven and Chancellor Crosby 
are Christian ministers. And although the 
former is no longer at Ann Arbor, he is at 
the head of another great institution that 
knows no distinction of sex; and his succes- 
sor at Ann Arbor, who carries grandly for 
ward the work which Dr. Haven began, is 
another minister. It was owing to the gifts 
of a member of a Congregational Church 
that provision has been made for women at 
Cornell. 

1 have written in no spirit of boasting or 
sectarian glorification. Whoever will show 
to me that, from any quarter, any army 
with banners unfurled for Equal Rights, is 
coming up to the battle for Woman, along 
a path where I had seen only enemies or 
neutrals, will give me the joy which I have 
hoped to give to some of the readers of the 
Woman's JOURNAL. MILAN AYERS. 

Yale College, Department of Theology. 

*#oe - 


ITHACA PETITIONS FoR SUFFRAGE, 








Eprrors JourRNAL:—The small number 
of names I send from Ithaca, N. Y., is due 
alone to want of timeincanvassing. There 
is no doubt but Ithaca, if thoroughly can- 
vassed, would give from three to five thou- 
sand petitioners for Woman Suffrage. But 
an injured foot, and the abrupt departure 
of my only servant have prevented my ask- 
ing signatures to the paper you forwarded, 
save on two streets. 

Pray give us more time, another year. 
The quiet growth of sentiment in favor of 
enfranchising Woman is quite astonishing. 
Could we have more free lectures and 
a full circulation of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
women would soon be ready to demand 
rather than ask for their rights. It is a 
peremptory demand alone that will move 
men, They have now the advantage over 
us, nor will they yield it until they are 
obliged to. Selfishness is short sighted and 
man is the most selfish of animals. I do 
not use the word “man” in the generic 
sense. 

Yet women have a power far more real 
then that of muscle. We all know that 
when we ‘‘sct out” to have our way about 
anything in the family, we have it. The 
only trouble is that our natural self-abnega- 
tion usually gives in to the wishes of oth- 
ers. The surrender is often a mistaken one. 
Let us. be convinced that it is chiefly for the 
good of man that we desire to help him out 
of the mire into which he has fallen politi- 
cally and socially. Then we shall act with 
more decision and independence. Nothing 
can be sadder then the stupefying effect of 
our long oppression. So many still need to 
be awakened. Those who have awakened 
should be ‘‘instant in season and out of sea- 
son, by rebuke and exhortation,” to further 
this godly cause. 

Can we not have a fund for the free cir- 
culation of the Woman's JouRNAL. Or at 
least for free tracts? All friends of the 
cause would give a little something toward 
such a fund, if it should be placed in the 
proper hands. When we again circulate 
petitions, let us have tracts to leave with 
the infidels. SHAWANEBEKE, 

Oak Cottage, Ithaca, N. Y. 


~ LASELL SEMINARY. — 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington >t., Chicago, IL 





Price Reduced, 


That Head of Mine. 


If you would know what it contains, read the 
“ Phrenological Journal.” _Terms, $2 a year (reduced 


From $3) with a beautiful Phrenological Bust of Plas- 


ter of Paris, nearly life-size, as Premium to each 


subscriber. 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Has been published for forty years, is widely and 
favorably known, occupying a place peculiarly its 
own, devoted to the study of HUMAN NATURE in 
all its phases, including Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
Ethnology, Physiology, ete., together with the ‘Sct- 
ENCE OF HEALTH,” and no expense will be spared to 
make it the best publication for general circulation, 
tending always to make men better physically, men- 
tally, and morally. THe Journat for 1878 will con- 
tain a series of carefully-prepared papers on Practi- 
CAL PHRENOLOGY, calle 


These will be amply illustrated, and, with the Prewt- 
um Bust, will furnish the reader with a clear exposi- 
tion of the Science in its various departments, Also, 
aspecial series of papers on 


“The Training of Children,” 
Besides the Portraits and Biographical Sketch De- 
partment, which will be fully supplied, and each No. 
willcontain useful suggestions on Home and Sanitary 
Matters. 


A PREMIUM HEAD. 


To each subscriber we will send a Model Phrenolog- 
ical Head, or Bust, showing the exact location of each 
of the Phrenological Organs—a very ornamental fig- 
ure made in Plaster of Paris. 25 cents extra for 
boxing and packing each Bust must be sent. Large 
size \will be sent by express, or No. 2, smaller, by 


mail, post-paid. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


The price of Tue Journat is reduced from $3 to 
$2a year. Single Nos 20 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED. Send 10 cents for Specimen 
No. and Terms. Address 


8S. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
737 Broadway. New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open, Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colore and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Parise 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
aly 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


= Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower grades. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small profit over the first cost of im- 
nortation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 
SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 
85 and 87 Court Street. 


The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue, lyte 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMERTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural Hie- 
poe opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals coneulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesday and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstratione 
and Winter spesees are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

16tJan1 = _ 

; ° 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—- 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on Firet Toee- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


drese the Secretary, . Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
_128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STEWARTS 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 














CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth, inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
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SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT CONVENTION. 


The Sixteenth Amendment Convention 
met in Washington, D. C., in the afternoon, 
Jan. 9, at Lincoln Hall. The hall was 
packed, and many persons were obliged 
to stand during the entire session. Many 
women who are active in the Woman Suf- 
frage movement occupied seats on the plat- 
form. Among them were Mrs. E. Cady 
Stanton, Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, Dr. Clem- 
ence L. Lozier, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake, Miss 
Julia Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Boynton, of Illinois; Mrs. Belva 
A. H. Lockwod, Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, 
Mrs. Tillotson, and others. 

Dr. Clemence L. Lozier, the presi- 
dent, upon calling the assembly to order, 
delivered an address of welcome. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker then made 
a brief speech, serving to introduce Miss 
Julia Smith, of Connecticut, who, with her 
sister, has become famous for her ener- 
getic fight against taxation of women with- 
out representation. Mrs. Hooker gave a 
brief sketch of the Smith sisters, who lived 
alone ina house without a man in it, and 

ot along quite well. She also narrated the 
Cieteny of Miss Julia’s literary labor, in 
translating the Bible from the original lan- 
guages. She said she had been trying to 
find out how old Miss Julia was, all the way 
from Hartford, but had not succeeded. 
Miss Smith said that if people thought she 
and her sister were over seventy, they would 
say that they were doing what they were 
doing because they were too old to know 
better. Mrs. Hooker stated also that 
through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Spof- 
ford, Miss Smith, assisted by Mrs. Hooker, 
would hold a reception Thursday evening, 
at the Riggs House. 

Miss Smith then spoke. Mrs. Hooker 
stood by her side, with her arm around the 
old lady's waist, explaining to the audience 
that Miss Smith never spoke anywhere with- 
out her sister Abby at her side; and she 
had taken Abby’s place. 

Miss Smith spoke in a pleasant, old-fash- 
ioned way, but her voice was not strong 
enough to be distinctly heard through the 
hall. She gave an interesting account of 
the manner in which her cows had been 
distrained for taxes, and put her auditors 
ina very good humor by her quaint ex- 
pressions. 

Mrs. Harbert was the next speaker. At 
the conclusion of her remarks, a lady in the 
audience asked why the convention wanted 
a sixteenth amendment. Before getting a 
satisfactory answer, she procested to say 
that if there were any lawyers among the 
delegates they did not understand their 
business. If they did, they would use the 
Constitution as it was, as all their rights 
were guaranteed in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. Stanton said that all the courts had 
decided against the women, referring to the 
experience of Miss Anthony and others, 
who had endeavored to assert their rights 
under the Constitution. 

Mrs. Spencer followed with an appeal for 
contributions toward defraying the expenses 
of the movement. 

Mrs. Lillie Dexereaux Blake stated that 
she had been requested to invite Hon. Fred. 
Douglass, who was in the hall. The ap- 
pearance of Mr. Douglass upon the plat- 
form a few minutes later was the signal for 
applause. 

Mrs. Blake’s remarks were confined to 
the status of the Woman question in New 
York. She was followed by Dr. May 
Thompson, of Oregon, Mrs. Cromwell, of 
Arkansas, and Rev. Olympia Brown, of 
Connecticut. 


A MEETING FOR PRAYER. 


Before the session closed, Mrs. Hooker 
cead the following address: 


To the Women of the United States now in Wash- 

ington: 

Dear Frienps: In viewof the wonderful possi- 
bilities and vital responsibilities confronting Ameri- 
can women; in view of the varied needs of our com- 
mon country; in view of our duty as wives, mothers, 
philanthropists, and citizens, assembled for counsel 
at the national capital, let us (during this week, when 
from all parts of the world praise and prayer are 
aecending,) unitedly ask for guidance, wisdom, light. 
With thanksgiving forthe past and supplication for 
the future, let us assemble under the dome of the 
great temple of freedom, erected by our brothers for 
our use no less than their own, let us hope, and in the 
name of the women of the nation, to whom has been 
revealed the great truth that the nation is but the 
larger family, let us erect a family altar at the national 
hearthetone, and, recognizing the need of better 
homes, better schools, better churches, better chari- 
ties, and better laws, let us unitedly ask the God of 
our fathers to be our God also for wisdom and strength 
and guidance intoall truth, ‘And the truth shall make 
18 free.’ 

IsABELLA BEECHER HooKER, 
ELizaBetu Boynton HARBERT. 


It was proposed to hold a prayer-meeting 
in the Hall of Representatives the next 
morning. 

EVENING SESSION. 


A resolution was adopted for the appoint- 
ment of women commissioners to the Paris 
Exposition, to represent the various indus- 
tries. 

A prayer-meeting was provided for in 
the lobby of the Senate on Thursday morn- 
ing. 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, was announced 
a contributor to the cause to the extent of 
$100; also Sarah 8. Knox, of California, 
$100, and Susan B. Anthony, $200. 

The following resolutions were then unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That itis the duty of the National Gov- 
ernment to guarantee and effectually maintain the 
equal civil, political, and religious rights of all United 
States citizens, men and women, foreign and native, 
Christian and Pagan. 

Wueras it isa humiliating spectacle tosee Amer- 
ican women, while pleading for their civil and politi- 
cal rights before the highest tribunal of the nation, 
remanded to State legislation, guided and controlled 
as it is by the prejudices of the masses. Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the national Constitution should 
be so amended as to secure to United States citizens 
at home the same protection for their individual 
rights against State tyranny, as is now guaranteed 
everywhere against foreign aggressions. 

Resolved, That the civil and political rights of the 
educated tax. paying women of this nation should take 
precedence of all propositions and debates in the 
present Congress as to the future status of the Chinese 
and Indians under the flag of the United States. 

Whereas the eseential elements of piety, justice, 
and wisdom are already recognized in the Constita- 
tion; and whereas our fathers proposed to establish 
ny purely eecular government, in which all forms of 
religion should be equally protected: Therefore, 








Resolved, That the present effort of sectarians to 
introduce their idea of God into a Sixteenth Amend- 


ment is opposed to the genius of American institu- , 


tions and to the pending petition now before Con- 
gress, asking a Sixteenth Amendment that shall pro- 
tect the civil and political rights of the women of the 
nation. é , 

Resolved. That it is pre eminently unjust to tax 
the property of widows and spinsters to its full value, 
while the clergy are made a privileged class, by ex 
empting from taxation $1,500 of their property in 
some States, while in all the States parsonages and 
church property, amounting to millions of dollars, are 
exempted, whieh, if fairly taxed, would greatly lighten 
the national debt, and thereby the burdens of the 
Jaboring masses. 

Resolved, That thus to exempt one class of citi- 
zens, one kind of property. from taxation, at the ex- 
pense of al! others, is a great national evil, ina moral 
as well as financial point of view. It is an assump- 
tion that the church is a more important institution 
than the family; that the influence of the clergy is of 
more vital consequence in the progress of civilization 
than that of the women of this Republic, from which 
we emphatically dissent. 

Resolved, That universal education is the true basis 
of universal Suffrage; henc2 the several States should 
so amend their constitutions as to make education 
compulsory, and, as a stimulus to the rising genera- 
tion, declare that after 1885 all who exercise the right 
of Suffrage must be able to read and write the English 
language. For, while the National government should 
secure the equal right of Suffrage to all citizens, the 
State should regulate its exercise by proper attainable 
qualifications. . 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton delivered a 
stirring speech. An able address was made 
by Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

SECOND DAY.—MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 
half-past ten o'clock. Immediately after 
the openirg, the resolutions were read by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. She said 
that she held Senators, members, and 
judges responsible for all the outrages upon 
women throughout the country. because 
they would give the women no part in mak- 
ing the laws. An invitation was then ex- 
tended to persons who were opposed to the 
women’s franchise to come forward and 
argue the matter. A man named Merril 
then arose, but did very little damage to the 
women’s cause. 

Rev. Olympia Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, and Mrs. Lockwood ad- 
dressed the audience. The latter thought 
the rights of franchise should be extended 
to the Chinese and Indians. Mrs. Spencer 
agreed, if they would include Mrs. ‘‘Ching- 
Wing” and Mrs. ‘‘Big-Horse-no-Fraid- 
White-Man” in the addition. Mr. Evans 
thought these ladies were indulging in levity, 
and did not believe what they said. 

A young man from Virginia then spoke. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The hall, at the opening of the afternoon 
session, was packed to its fullest limits. 
The aisles even were crowded. After the 
meeting was called to order, Mrs. Harbert 
rendered the ‘“‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” 

Mary 8. Cary, a colored delegate, spoke 
for several minutes in a comprehensive ad- 
dress. She was followed by Dr. Davis, of 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. The president 
then introduced Mrs. Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, who insisted that women were to 
blame for much of the evils of the world— 
for bringing into lifechildren who grew up 
in vice from their inborn tendencies. She 
wanted the nation to be governed not for 
the interest of a few, but the welfare of the 
multitude. She thought the only way to 
stop volunteering into the present army of 
drunkards, was to have every woman form 
the nature of her children so that they 
would not have atendency toward debauch- 
ery and crime. Mrs, Lawrence is a woman 
of commanding presence and handsome 
face, with a fine voice and a persuasive ora- 
tory. The audience were so demonstrative 
in their approval of her address, that the 
applause only ceased when she came for- 
ward and said that she begged to be excused, 
on the ground that there were others there 
who were more entitled to be heard. 

Mrs. Dr. Winslow then being introduced, 
spoke in the highest terms of Mrs. Lawrence, 
and said she thanked God that that woman 
had the courage to stand before a great au- 
dience and tell them the truths they needed 
to hear. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood opened her address 
by saying, ‘‘Shakspeare says” (suppressed 
laughter in the audience,) ‘‘and what Shaks- 
peare don’t know this audience does” (im- 
mense applause and continued laughter,) 
that ‘‘there is a tide in the affairs of men 
which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
So, too, is it with the affairs of women, and 
now is the time for us to strike. We hear 
great talk of resumption. Now is the time 
for us to resume. You women are entitled 
to your rights, sotakethem. Has the blood 
of our fathers which was spilled in patriotic 
rebellion entirely deteriorated? I advocate 
a bloodless domestic insurrection. [Laugh- 
er.| Let it come. Let every unmarried 
woman refuse to marry, and let married 
women refuse to sew on a button, broil a 
beefsteak or rock a cradle, until their liege 
lord shares with them every right he now 
arrogatesto himself. If the women will do 
this, it will not be long until there will be 
overtures of peace. An empty stomach is 
a good thing to reflect upon, and if the wo- 
men refuse to cook, the men will soon come 
to their senses. There is a way to get at 
these men. ‘oom gag. Ido not believe 
they are all tyrants. Neither am_ I consti- 
tutionally opposed to them, [applause and 
laughter,] but there is a way to manage 
them, and if you don’t you'll wish you had. 
All that is wanted is will. Genesee Falls 
are wearing away the rocks of the river-bed 
slowly; but science teaches men to remove 
rocks ina quicker manner with nitro-gly- 
cerine and powder, and this is what we 
want to use. We've got about to that pvint 
in this Union when this action is needed. 

At this point Hon. Fred. Douglass ap- 
peared and was greeted with great applause. 

Mrs. Lockwood said ‘‘l am a consistent 
peace woman, and I will have peace if 1 have 
to fight for it. You might as well meet 
this exigency now as ten years from now.” 
She closed her remarks by censuring the 
judiciary of the District for not appointing 

Irs. Dundore as constable. 

Frederick Douglass said he had some hes- 
itation in coming forward and taking his 
position on the platform. His hesitation 
arose from the thought that there were ladies 
on the stage who were qualified in every re- 
spect to set forth the objects of the Conven- 
tion without his assistance. It might be a 
means of prejudicing the audience to see a 
black man among such an array of cultured, 
refined, and intelligent white ladies; so he 





had thrown himself tastefully into the back- 
ground. 

His reluctance to come forward and iden- 
tify himself with the ladies, was not due to 
any lack of interest in the subject under 
discussion. For thirty years he had be- 
lieved in human rights for all men and wo- 
men. Moral progress had been slow. He 
summed up the anti-slavery movement by 
stating that the whole principle involved 
was that every man was himself. Three 
hundred years ago the mother church held 
that it had the right to determine in what 
men should believe and trust. Luther, Cal- 
vin and others asserted that every man had 
aright to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. This assertion 
was the cause of one of the most bloody in- 
surrections that has ever darkened the page 
of history. The only insurrection necessa 
ry for the success of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment would bea bloodless one. The object 
of the Convention was a worthy one; the 
only question to be raised, was it right that 
this amendment should become a law? 
Nothing that has ever been proposed in- 
volved such vital interests as the subject 
which now invites attention. He thought a 
woman was capable of forming an intelli- 
gent opinion regarding public men and 
measures. When the negro was freed, the 
question was asked if he Was capable of 
voting intelligently. It was answered in 
this way: that if a sober negro knew as 
much as a drunken white man he was capa- 
ble of exercising the elective franchise. 
Women should be permitted to do whatever 
they can. Of course there are some things 
which women cannot do as well as men. 
The only argument that has been used 
against Woman Suffrage is that it is unusu- 
al. Mr. Douglass then related how he had 
been freed, showing that women in England 
had been the only ones to help him. The 
men deserted him and it was but natural that 
he should champion the cause of the ladies. 

During the address Marshall Douglass 
was frequently interrupted by applause. 

Mrs. Spencer announced the following 
ladies as members of the committee to visit 
the Paris Exposition for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of American women: 
Belva A. Lockwood, M. J. Gage, Dr. Mary 
Thompson, Marilla M. Ricker, and Eliza- 
beth Boynton Harbert. 

The audience then 
*‘America.”” 


united in singing 


EVENING SESSION, 

At the closing session of the Convention 
the hall was not more than half full, the 
fact that an admission fee was charged mak- 
ing the audience much smaller than in the 
morning. One thing that had marked the 
proceedings of the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion was the good order which prevailed 
during the sessions. On the last evening 
there were some little boys in the rear of 
the hall, who seemed inclined to interrupt 
business by stamping with their feet when 
there was no necessity for applause. This 
was stopped by Mrs. Spencer, who by a 
flank movement came upon the offending 

oungsters unawares, aud gave them each 
individually a lecture, supposed to have 
been full of aeet advice, as the boys looked 
quite meek and chopfallen after she had 
left them, 

The first speaker of the evening was Eliz- 
abeth Boynton Harbert, who delivered an 
address on ‘‘The Nation: a Family.” She 
was followed by Matilda Josiyn Gage, who 
spoke on ‘‘Woman, Church, and State.” 
The subject of Mrs. Lillie Devereaux Blake’s 
address was ‘‘Citizenship.” She called at- 
tention to the fact that the existence of wo- 
men was invariably ignored in the speeches 
and utterances of public men. She show- 
ed that women were regarded as citizens, 
but were citizens without citizenship. Wo- 
men could pay taxes, serve on juries, and 
though they might not be able to undergo 
the hardships of war, could perform other 
duties, equally useful. Woman's special 
characteristic, her talent for detail, was 
greatly needed to assist in the orderly man- 
agement of public affairs. 

Rev. Olympia Brown said that if they 
wanted purity in the family and in the na- 
tion, Woman must have the ballot. Mrs. 
Juan Lewis, Miss Julia Smith, and Mrs. 
Dundore also made speeches. 

Mrs. Spencer read extracts from a letter 
from Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Spencer also gave notice of a crusade 
to be made upon the Capitol next morning. 
The ladies will assemble in the ladies’ recep- 
tion room and adjoining lobbies of the Sen- 
ate, at half past ten, and, on the supposi- 
tion that the Senate will adjourn immedi- 
ately after assembling, will hold a prayer- 
meeting in the Senate chamber at half-past 
twelve o'clock. The Convention then ad- 
journed. 

The adjourned meeting in the Senate re- 
ception room on the 10th inst, is thus de- 
scribed inthe N. Y. Tribune. 

THE CAPITOL INVADED BY WOMEN, 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage, who 
are holding a Convention in this city, showed 
much zeal in pushing their ‘campaign for 
freedom” to-day. They repaired to the 
Capitol early in the morning, and spent the 
day there in discussingin public and private 
their plan of operations, and in making per- 
sonal appeals to Senators and Representa- 
tives, 

First they held a meeting of their Conven- 
tion in the ladies’ reception-room of the Sen- 
ate, the proceedings being similar in char- 
acter to those held in Lincoln Hall yester- 
day and to-day. 

At twelve o'clock the delegates and those 
who sympathized with them, accompanied 
by many who were attracted by curiosity, 
went into the Senate galleries to witness the 
presentation of a resolution that had been 
prepared, to allow the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage to present their petitions in per- 
son at the bar of the Senate and make ar- 
guments in their behalf. The champion of 
the women was Senator Sargent. The res- 
olution was opposed by Senators Edmunds 
and Howe, who drew a graphic picture of 
the troubles the Senate would get itself into 
if it violated all precedents, and allowed 
people to advocate their pet measures be- 
fore the Senate, instead of in the committee- 
rooms. A call for the regular order by Sen- 
ator Edmunds put a stop to the discussion 
in the morning hour, but subsequently, just 





before the adjournment this evening, Mr. 
Sargent’s resolution was overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

In the House a similar resolution was of- 
fered by Judge Wm. D. Kelley, but its 
immediate consideration was objected to by 
Mr. Crittenden, of Missouri. 

The members of the Woman’s Conven- 
tion remained in the ladies’ reception room 
of the Senate and about the lobbies nearly 
all the afternoon. Nearly every Senator 
was sent for, and the cause was presented 
to him with an ad hominem argument, and 
the power of personal persuasion was fully 
tried. A few Senators did not respond, but 
they had to suffer if they ventured into the 
lobbies. As soon as they made their ap- 
pearance they were pounced upon, and gen- 
erally did not escape until they had heard 
what the women had to say. 

Mr. Conkling’s experience was very fun- 
ny. As he was passing through the lobby 
he was surrounded by about a dozen women. 
Hoping to escape, he turned first to one 
side, then to the other, oe to find the path 
way blocked by some zealous advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. Just as he was about to 
resign himself to his fate, Vice-President 
Wheeler passed through the lobby, and 
when the women stepped aside to allow him 
to pass, Mr. Conkling seized the opportuni- 
ty to slip through the pathway that was 
opened for him and to get safely inside the 
Senate doors. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage gained 
nothing by their personal appeal to Sena- 
tors and Representatives. People never do 
when they make bores of themselves. 

Next week we shall print in full the im- 
portant debate on the floor of the Senate. 

- - © & oe 


THE WHIPPING-POST IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Pee Dee Herald,of Wadesboro, North 
Carolina, savagely calls for the re-establish- 
ment of the whipping-post, as they had it 
‘before the days of new-fangled” notions 
of liberty and justice gave freedom to the 
negro, as follows:— 

We are glad to see the press of the State 
almost unanimous on this subject. Public 
opinion, formed on the experience of the 
past and present, demands that the lash, as 
applied before the days of new-fangled and 
foreign ideas, be established again for the 
punishment of rogues and thieves. And it 
will continue to demand this until our law- 
makers hear and heed. We copy the fol- 
lowing from the Newbernman, as a sensible 
and dispassionate view of the case: 

No State, corporation or individual has any right 
to degrade the personal pride or manhood of a citi- 
zen. ‘That is aself-evident proposition. But a thief 
has no personal pride. Whether white or black, he is 
in no particular above the brute creation. He is the 
slave of his appetites, the victim of a vicious and 
depraved character, subjugated by the a luring and 
vulgar temptations of the passing hour, and in no 
sense ee of moral, benevolent or religious 
impulses. Is such a man to be cried up by Christian 
charity, and to be exempted from stripes, simply be- 
cause an honorable man would be humiliated and dis- 
graced by such a punishment? Nay, verily; there is 
no disgrace possible to a thief, because he is insensi- 
ble to disgrace. Let him, therefore, be returned to 
the public lash! 

And this—from the Fayetteville Gazette 
—equally true and well-considered :— 

The lazy, trifling thief, cares little for imprison- 
ment in the county jail. Fed and cared for at the 
public cost, he eats and sleeps contentedly, medita- 
ting new villainies when his term shallexpire. For 
the hardened felon the penitentiary has few terrors; 
it too offers an existence which he finds tolerable 
enough—a life of comparative idleness, or a term of 
service on public works where the opportunities of 
escape are offering themselves every day. But let 
the malefactor know that his back shall pay the pen- 
alty of his misdeeds with the lash, and that the tradi- 
tional thirty-nine stripes are to avenge an outraged 
community for the wrongs suffered at his hands, and 
the rights of society will enjoy a security which they 
have not known since the “higher law’ gentlemen 
of Radic.) rule tinkered onr Government to suit 
their own peculiar notions just after the war. Be- 
sides we will see the last of long accounts piled up 
against the tax-payers of every county in the State 
for jail expenses, and tens of thousands of dollars 
will be annually saved by the short shrift given to 
those overtaken in crime. By all means, let us have 
the whipping-)ost re-established, 


Is this the best that North Carolina has 
to offer to the civilization of the nineteenth 
century? L. 8. 

ne ODO 


CHIEF JOSEPH’S DAUGHTER. 


On the day of the last fight of the United 
States troops with Chief Joseph, his little 
daughter, ten years old, finding that her 
father was occupied with his rifle, ran to 
the ponies and made an heroic effort to herd 
themin. The cavalry, however, cut her 
off, and, seeing that she would be captured 
if she remained with the animals, she took 
to the hills. After the fight and the surren- 
der, Joseph's first question was regarding 
his child. Every effort was made to find 
her, but at last reports no trace of her had 
been found. Chief Joseph believes that 
she is dead, and is greatly affected by his 


loss. 
LITERARY NOTICES. — 


An AMERICAN ALMANAC for 1878 will be 
published next week, by the American 
News Company, New York, which has 
been compiled by A. R. Spofford, Librarian 
of Congress, and which nobody can afford 
to be without. It is a treasury of facts and 
statistics of all nations and of every State in 
the Union. These facts are statistical, finan- 
cial, and political. 

This remarkable book gives full informa- 
tion on the silver and currency questions, 
prices, public debts of every nation and 
State, rates of taxation, commerce, shipping, 
population, public lands, railroads, tele- 
graphs, immigration, banking, insurance, 
tariff and internal revenue, post-offices, in- 
vestments, savings banks,—in short, all! sub- 





jects of economic science, and is full of | 
knowledge of the highest interest to every | 


citizen and tax-payer. It ‘gives an official 
directory of Congress and the Government. 
It supplies the want of a compact reference 
book at a low price, answering all questions 
of statistical inquiry ata glance. It con- 





tains, in a handsome 12mo volume, 420 PP., 
the essence of hundreds of volumes of pub 
lic documents and other books. Price. 
$1.50. 

It is a satisfaction, when literary work is 
so generally superficial and slipshod, to 
find one American author who does thor. 
oughly and well whatever he undertakes, 
The result is a work of solid and permanent 
value. H. B. B. 


SUNSHINE o¥ SonG. Just published. A 
bright and sunny collection of new 
Songs, Ballads and Songs with Choruses, 
and with Piano or Reed Organ accompa. 
niment. A book quite American in char- 
acter, and the class of songs that are the 
greatest favorites, with our own popular 
composers. 

Uniform in style, binding and price with 
the ‘‘World of Song,” “‘Gems of English 
Song,” and others of the ‘‘Library” series, 
and costs in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; 
Fine Gilt, $4.00. 


- SPECLAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club,-— 
Monday, Jan. 21,at4p.m. Mrs. Eleanor Rockwell! 
will speak. Club tea at 6 30. 





The Sunday Meeting for Women wil! b« 
held at 4 Park St., upone flight, rear room, on Sun- 
day, Jan. 20, at 3 P. M. 

Speaker, Dr. Mary J. Satford Blake. 
are cordially invited. 


All women 


The Moral Education Association, wil! 
hold meetings during the month of January as fol- 
lows: 

Saturday, Jan, 26, 3 Pp. M., at 426 Main St., Charles 
town. Rev. Elizabeth Bruce will speak. Subject 
“Eating.” 

To these meetings all are welcome. 


Wanted.—A situation to work in a green-hous: 
by a woman who has acquaintance with this kind of 
work, and who will render faithful service. Inquire 
at this office. 


Lady-Partner Wanted,—By a lady-apothe 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 

Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—A beau- 
tiful country residence of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and a 
half by railroadfrom either city. A spring of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons daily through- 
out the entire year. Extensive landscape view, beau- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildings. Faces 
the South and is sheltered from the North by a moun- 
tain. Picturesque walks and drives. Price $10,000. 
Terms easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 


For Sale or To Let,.—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale, thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass. fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace, 
gas, etc.—High ground, pleasant view, price $11,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


For Sale.—40 acres rich alluvial land, three 
miles from Lawrence, Kansas, adjoining the farm and 
residence of ex-Governor Charles Robinson. This 
tract is all in grass, being a fine rolling prairie on the 
second bottom of the Kaw Kiver, and contains perma- 
nent lg of water. Would make a fine fruit or 
stock farm. Price $11,000. Terms easy. Would be 
exchanged for first-class unencumbered property in 
or near Boston. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston, 





Carving and Modeling for Women,.— 
A School has been established to teach women carv- 
ing and modeling, in plaster, clay, and wood, at 23 
Church Street. The School is open every day from 
9A.M.to2P.M.,except Saturday, under the direct 
instrnction of Mr. Evans, and under the charge of the 
following Committee: Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mre. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mr. E. G. Cab 
ot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, and Prof. Channing 
Whitaker. Application can be made at the School, 
or to Miss Hale, 34 Newbury Street, or to Mrs, Wells 
155 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Escape from Winter,—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda 
ted with board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 
Carolina. 


MED ICAL R EGISTER. — 





E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. M. 


~ Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 A. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 





Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 














ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Carpete,—Jod Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. ° 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 

ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 

Fourteenth St., New York. 

aot Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Masic 
all. 


Music Stationery, &e.—Oliver Diteon & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Photographers,.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. : 
, Restaurant,—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 8 


| Court St. 


Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman's Medical Colleges,—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North Coliege Avenne and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 
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